SUNAET is the Carden 
Manualin more than 


Western Homes 














WAonINGIUN 


HAS AN AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL OF 3 FEET, 6 INCHES! 





9 OUT OF EVERY 10 WASHINGTON HOMES USE MORTON’S SALT BECAUSE 


ic} AMERICAN \y) 





In almost every American city that has a 
heavy annual rainfall, Morton’s is by far 
the most widely-used salt. Which is convine- 
ing evidence indeed that it lives up to its 





slogan “When it rains, it pours.”. . « And 
now Morton’s Iodized Salt has been accepted 


Micrograph at left shows by the Committee on Foods of the Ameri- 
the cube-shaped crystals 
of Morton’s Salt, which 
tend to tumble off one 
another in damp weather 
instead of sticking to- 
gether like the flake crys- 
tals of ordinary salt 
shown by micrograph at 
right. Thus you yourself 
can see why it pours! 


MORTON’S SALT oummnaae SALT IODIZED OR PLAIN, 41 Oe 


can Medical Association, thus substantiating 
the claim that, if used daily on the table and 
in cooking, it will safeguard your children 
from simple goiter resulting from insuffi- 
cient iodine in the diet. Change to it today! 
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cA Service Created for Western Women 


To make this business of homemaking more interesting, efficient 
and pleasant for Western homemakers . . . . that’s the purpose of 
the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau. 


It’sa strictly Western organization, offering personalized gratuitous 
services through the medium of radio, cooking schools, newspapers, 
leaflets, weekly bulletins and personal letters. 


of the Bureau now includes 10 highly-skilled Home Economists. 
They have already answered more than 50,000 inquiries on bud- 
gets, menus, recipes, home entertainments and etiquette. They 
have experimented and tested hundreds of recipes in their modern 
test kitchen. 


) Under the inspiring direction of Julia Lee Wright, the personnel 
) 


One of the major Bureau services is the annual cooking schools. 
More than 225,000 Western women will attend the 135 cooking 
schools scheduled by the Bureau this spring. 


W atch for the “Course in Kitcheneering” when it comes to your city. 


1C- 
« >. * 


| G me Soe = 
‘ HOMEMAKERS BUREAU 


BOX 660 7 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Tune in 10:30 
Fridays on the 
Women’s Maga- 
zine of the Air 
(NBC Network) 
forMrs.Wright’s 


radio chats. 


H FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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Dooko! 


Tus delightful cook book, 
“RECIPES YOU'LL ENJOY,” by 
Julia Lee Wright 


LIES FLAT 


But that isn't all. ... 


To the woman who demands some- 
thing different and decidedly prac- 
tical, the answer is in this 200 page, 
cleverly illustrated, completely tab- 
indexed, loose-leaf book containing 
500 of the best things to eat you 
ever tasted. And every recipe is not 
only practical, but inexpensive too. 


Features of “Recipes You'll Enjoy”: 


Choice Tested Western Recipes for 
Western Women. 

New Ways of Preparing Appetizing 
Foods. Prize Winning Cake Recipes. 
Answers to Puzzling Questions on 
Table Etiquette, such as, “Who Is 
Served First?” 


Menus and Recipes for Entertaining 
atHome; Bridge Suppers; Bridge Teas. 


Choice of Three Cover Colors, 
beautifully bound and cov- 
ered with a specially 
made water-proof ma- 
terial. Each book 
comesina gift boxof 
matching color. 


Mrs. Julia Lee Wright, 
Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau, 
Box 660, Oakland, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. Wright: 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for my copy of “Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
and 15c to cover postage costs. It is understood that your book 
will contain 200 loose-leaf pages, well illustrated and featuring 
your choicest recipes; that it will be tab-indexed and include a 
quantity of blank pages for my own recipes. 

I desire the washable cover to be 


( ) Chinese Red. 


ty 


( ) Lemon Yellow. (  ) Sea Foam Green. 
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: OTHING artistic is ever done in a 

hurry.” Somewhere, months ago, I 
read that line, and it has stayed with me. It 
applies to so many things. 

The taking of photographs, for example. 
Contrast the artistic study of a sunset on Lake 
Washington, above, with the usual snapshot 
view of some bit of lakeshore loveliness. You 
know that this artist-photographer tried one 
location and another, shifted his camera count- 
less times, and finally waited minute after 
long minute until the sun should be in exactly 
the right spot for the effect he wanted. One 
cannot hurry the taking of a good photograph, 
any more than he can hurry the sun. 

The furnishing of a room. Haven’t we all 
seen the living room that cries mournfully, 
“My owners furnished me complete in just 
two hours in a furniture store!” Such a room 
undoubtedly has the requisite number of 
chairs and tables, lamps, rugs, and such, but 
almost never does it have character; never is 
it truly artistic. For the rooms of a home need 
to grow in beauty and comfort as the ideas and 
tastes of its owners develop. 

The exchange of ideas, in the form of con- 
versation or letters. Have you ever pondered 
on the “lean-ness” of the usual long distance 
telephone visit? Thrilling it is to those speak- 
ing, of course: the conquering of space by 
means of a thin little wire that sings in the 
wind over mountain and desert and grassy 
plain is a constant miracle. The sound of a 
beloved voice is heartening. The thought that 
prompts the call is gratifying indeed. But the 
conversation, to any bystanding listener at 
least, sounds thoroughly trite and inane. 
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A sunset view across Lake Wash- 
ington, from Seattle. Photo- 
graph by Frank H. Evernden 


OLD 


This is not to be wondered at, really. It is 
not stage fright. It is not even the con- 
sciousness of dimes or dollars clicking off as 
the minutes pass that affects one’s speech. 
It is simply that there is not time to develop a 
successful conversation. For conversation, 
like rooms and photographs, must grow grad- 
ually if it is to be satisfying. 

Friendly letters, too, take time. They can 
be short, but they must not be hurried, lest 
they degenerate into mere reports on one’s 
well-being and one’s more important doings. 
The letter-writer who takes time to comment 
on events, whether of personal, local, or wider 
interest, pays a real compliment to the 
recipient. 

Nothing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
Old Mother Nature knows the soundness of 
that quoted statement. She takes her own 
sweet time to produce those perfect gems of 
beauty that we find scattered so liberally 
throughout the West. She thinks nothing of 
taking an eon or two to turn out a Mt. Rainier, 
or a Crater Lake, or a Yosemite Valley. She 
calmly devotes a few thousand years to the 
accumulation of ice that we call a glacier, and 
as many again to its disintegration. She may 
use a century, or ten times a century, in pro- 
ducing a giant redwood. And science, for all 
its marvels, can not prod her into unseemly 
haste in the transformation of ethereal blos- 
soms into fragrant apricots or richly purple 
prunes. 

Nothing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
Let’s remember that not only working and 
playing and writing and painting, but living 
itself, deserve artistic treatment.—G. A. C. 
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‘the Key- 


a ray of 
Starlight 


On the night of June 1, a ray of 
light that left the star Arcturus 
forty years ago will open the Hall of 
Science in Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition. It’s an extraor- 
dinary way to open a building, but 
this will be no ordinary world’s fair. 

You'll want to go. We'd like to 
help you plan the trip. From May 


eee pire 


| _ 
GE! fla 





15 to October 15 we will offer 
special low short-limit roundtrips to 
Chicago—also all-expense and club 
tours, and the usual long-limit low 
summer rates to all eastern cities 
with stopover privileges in Chicago. 

Mail the coupon for information 
about the Fair, rail and Pullman 
rates, hotel and other costs in Chicago. 


NEW “MEALS SELECT’— 80# to $1.25 


—now being served on all Southern Pacific diners. Price includes soup, salad, 
entree, vegetables,bread and butter, beverage, dessert. Breakfasts, 50¢ to 90¢. 


Mail coupon to nearest address— 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles. 


Please send me WORLD’S FAIR information and booklets. 


My eastern destination will be 


I plan to leave about 





Iwillhave _days for my trip. En route, I wish to see 











[{ ] I would like to include the Pacific Northwest in my trip. 


yo ae ee 


Address. 





_ City. 
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Southern Pacific 
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Rewes CUBewease 


between 
SAN FRANCISCO or LOS ANGELES 
and SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B. C. 
OFFERED ONLY BY GRACE LINE 


Now GRACE LINE with its four great 
new liners “Santa Rosa,” “Santa Paula,” 
“Santa Lucia” and “Santa Elena,” links 
ultra-modern luxury with old-time 
economy— in regular service between the 


chief Pacific Ports. 


Take that long-cherished trip along the 
matchless Pacific Coast. Go in regal style 
and comfort Coastwise travelers have 
never known before. 


Express speed places California but 41 
hours from Victoria—48 hours from 
Seattle. And what inspired hours they 
are! Your every need and whim antici- 
pated by the brilliant appointments of 
these queenly ships. 


Explore your Pacific Coast. Old-English 
Victoria! Bustling Seattle! Cosmopolitan 
San Francisco! Gay Hollywood! Far-flung 
Los Angeles—portal to orange groves and 
painted desert! 

Plan now... go soon! Interesting literature and 
details from your Travel Agent or our offices. 
San Francisco, 2 Pine St. . Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Ave. . Victoria, 817 Government St. 


ee i ' 
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PLAN 
a trip to 








HAVANA and 
NEW YORK on 
these same 
famous ships. 








Read details on 
opposite page. 


Zunury at impressive low cost 
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A Guide to Good Trips 
Sunset Travel Service 


| E have just received one of the 
nicest gifts any prospective trav- 
eler could want—a collapsible pocket 
umbrella! It actually collapses into a 
| mere thing no larger around than one’s 
wrist, and no longer than your copy of 
Sunset! (Actual length 11 inches, 
| weight 12 ounces.) One pull elongates 
| the handle; a shake and the ribs unbend; 
a push and your normal-sized umbrella 
is ready for instant use. The umbrellas 
come in various colors and textures in a 
neat protective case. They fit into an 
underarm bag or into the bottom of a 
suitcase or trunk, taking up practically 
no space. They are ideal for a practical 
bon voyage gift. No matter where you 
travel, it is always best to be prepared 
for rain, whether it be a sudden spring 
shower, or the “liquid sunshine” of 
Hawaii. These pocket umbrellas are 
the very thing for the traveler. If you 
do not find them in your local depart- 
ment store, write the Travel Service 
Department, and we shall tell you where 
they may be purchased in your vicinity. 


Scenic Routes East 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What, in your opinion, is the most scenic route 
East by rail. We are planning atrip to Chicago, and 
would like your suggestions.—R. H., Walla Walla, 
Washington. 





All routes East are interesting and 
scenic. Our suggestion would be that 
you go East over one route and return 
by another. This is possible at no addi- 
tional cost, in most cases. One interest- 
ing route is through the Southwest along 
the border of Old Mexico to Phoenix, 
and over the famous Apache Trail (120 
miles by motorcoach, in connection with 
rail ticket), across Texas and down to 
New Orleans. There is the possibility 
of continuing to New York by boat from 
New Orleans, also in conjunction with 
your rail ticket. There is that other 
route through the Southwest that per- 
mits a stopover at the Grand Canyon 
and Santa Fe, and allows time for a trip 
through the Indian Detours of New 
Mexico and down to the Carlsbad 
Caverns. There are routes that take 
the traveler to or near all the national 
parks of the West—Crater Lake, Lassen, 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Zion and Bryce, 
etc.; through the Feather River Canyon 
and the Royal Gorge. There are inter- 
esting routes through the lovely North- 
west, via the Columbia River, through 





eS 


the Cascades and past Yellowstone Park; 
via Rainier Park and the Puget Sound 
or Vancouver and then over to the 
Inland Empire with a stopover at 
Glacier National Park. Lastly there are 
two routes by rail through the beautiful 
Canadian Rockies. We have asked that 
booklets be sent to you. 


Glacier Trails 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me information on Glacier 
National Park? I am interested in seeing the park 
by horseback or by hiking from chalet to chalet. How 
long should one allow for such atrip? Any booklets 
on the park will be appreciated.—F. E. C., Glendale, 
California. 

One of the most popular Glacier Park 
trail trips, according to an ex-park 
guide, is the five-day South Circle Tour. 
The party leaves Many Glaciers Hotel 
after breakfast of the first day, riding 
over Piegan Pass to Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalet for the first night; then over 
Gunsight Pass to Sperry Chalet for the 
second night (it is here that one sees the 
shaggy mountain goats that come down 

to lick salt during the night.) The fol- 
lowing morning a trip is made to the 
Sperry Glacier, returning to the chalet 
for luncheon, and proceeding to Lake 
McDonald Hotel for the third night. 
Next day is an easy trip to Granite Park 
Chalet for the fourth night, and the 
following morning the party rides over 
Swift Current Pass back to Many 
Glaciers Hotel, arriving there late in the 
afternoon. This trip may be made 
either by horseback or by hiking in 
practically the same time. Rates for 
the trip and for other longer trips are 
given in the booklet we have sent you. 
We have also sent an air map of the 
park showing the trail of the South 
Circle Tour. All meals are served at 
the hotels or chalets with the exception 
of lunch on the trail. In this case a box 
lunch is provided by the hotel. 
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Canadian Rockies 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We plan to go East via the Canadian Rockies to 
Chicago, and are wondering at what time of year the 
hotels at Lake Louise and Banff are open. Could we 
see both places in one day, or would you suggest a 
stopover?—R. R., Los Angeles, California. 

Poets, writers, artists have tried in 
their various ways to portray the beau- 
ties and the moods of Lake Louise. Only 
by seeing it can you fully appreciate 
what, as one writer describes it, “is a 
gleaming emerald in a setting of snow- 
crowned majestic mountains, with a pale 
jade glacier, a million years old, at one 
end, and a charming modern hotel at 
the other, and all around purple hills 
where pines and spruce trees keep the 
world away and whisper peace!’ There 
is so much to do at both Lake Louise and 
Banff—riding, swimming, golf, fishing, 
hunting, etc., and while it is possible to 
include both places in the 24 hour stop- 
over, we would advise that you spend at 
least one day at each resort. Banff, 
equally beautiful and breathtaking in 
its splendor, is just 42 miles by motor 
from Chateau Lake Louise. Banff 
opens about the middle of May and 
Chateau Lake Louise June 1, both re- 
maining open until October 1. Hotel 
rates at both places have just been re- 
duced. We have sent you booklets. 


Hawaii 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We plan to send my mother, who is in her 70's, to 
Hawaii to join my brother. It will be necessary for 
her to go alone, and since she has never traveled alone 
or on the ocean before, do you think it advisable? 
Is there anyone on board who would look out for her 
and upon whom we might rely?—W, C., Eugene, 
Oregon. 

While there is no one who might look 
after your mother exclusively, the cour- 
teous and considerate members of the 
ship’s staff will be happy to help her. 
There is a stewardess assigned to each 
section of the ship, and if you will look 
her up before sailing, and make a special 
request concerning your mother, you 
may be assured that she will do her 
utmost to be of service. You may feel 
perfectly free to send your mother on 
this trip unaccompanied, 


East By Motorcoach 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We plan a trip to Chicago this summer to enjoy 
the World’s Fair, so your booklet would be helpful. 
We have driven East and have made the trip by train. 
We are now wondering what the motorcoaches offer 
in the way of comfort and speed. Any information 
you can send in addition to the Fair booklet will be 
appreciated —H. V., Lynwood, California. 


Motor bus transportation has grown 
so tremendously in a few years to the 
point where it now carries nearly two 
billion passengers in the United States 
alone. Large, comfortable, airy and 
well-ventilated motorcoaches speed from 
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*SEE-way, because 
shore visits en route 
enable you to see 


MEXICO 
GUATEMALA 
EL SALVADOR 


PANAMA 





COLOMBIA 
A and 


hs 
HAVA 
NEW YORK 


Go abroad in the Americas! Explore 5 glamorous, foreign countries on your 
way to Havana ...6 to New York. 

Only Grace Line offers so many shore visits and inland excursions en route— 
and only Grace Line provides a fleet of four luxurious new sister liners to carry you. 

Sail with one of these brilliant new liners from San Francisco: Santa Lucia, 
Mar. 17 (Maiden Voyage); Santa Paula, Mar. 31; Santa Rosa, Apr. 14; Santa 
Elena, Apr. 28 (Maiden Voyage). First American ships having all outside state- 
rooms with private baths . . . from spacious single rooms to lavish Apartment 
Suites. Controlled ventilation and temperature. Intimate Club with an Anson 
Weeks orchestra. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. Palm Court. Sea Garage. Sports 
Deck . . . and the largest outdoor tiled swimming pool on any American ship. 
Yet fares start as low as $225 to New York, less to Havana, 25% reduction for 
round trip. No passports. 

For even thriftier travel, sail on one of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners 
which leave fortnightly. Fares as low as $135, California to New York, full- 
outside accommodations. 

Complete ’Round America water-rail cruise-tour costs as little as $325 ($235 
on Cabin Liners), including steamer to New York and rail ticket home, or vice 

. versa. Same rate applies to complete rail-water 
round trip from inland points. Consult your 
travel agent or Grace Line NOW! 


San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 525 West 6th St., 
New York: 10 Hanover Square; also Philadelphia, Seattle and 


H Victoria, B. C. 
i Fee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee 
GRACE LINE, 2 Pine St., San Francisco $3 


Gentlemen: Please send me all information about your 
new liners, California-Central America-New York itin- 
erary, and ’Round America Cruise-Tour. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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‘a o — The trip of 
saoret,’ a lifetime 
“4 fee) °749 

Ager A . 
— i First Class 

= —_ Z i ‘s 

Via Hawaii 26,000 miles. Visits to 21 famous ports in 14 differ- 
and ihe ent countries; 85 cities or more—if you wish. Stop- 
Sunnie Wide over when and where you please. Continue your 


trip on another of the celebrated President Liners 
that sail every week from California. Your ticket is 
good for two full years. e California-New York via 
the Panama Canal and Havana, from $200 First 
Class. @ California-Orient. Leave any week. Super- 
express service features frequent sailings of the 
magnificent new President Hoover and President 
Coolidge. Low roundtrip fares. See any agent, or... 


Dollar 


Steamship Lines 


465 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C. . Fourth at University, Seattle . 152 Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. . 311 California St., San Francisco . 426 Thirteenth 
St., Oakland . 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles . Broadway Pier, San Diego 





SPEND 3c. 


FOR A 


| BETTER VACATION 


HAT?’S all it costs to get the answer to any travel or 

vacation question. Whether you’re going to visit 
your aunt in the country, or sail around the world— 
tell us. We'll tell you the most enjoyable way to £03 
how to make every minute and every dollar spent give 
you greater pleasure. 








Can’t we help you out with a map or a booklet or a 
bit of advice? Write us today and be sure to enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Most Complete Travel Bureau on the Pacific Coast 


DUDE RANCHES « HOTELS 
SUMMER RESORTS ® PACK TRIPS 


AIR « RAIL « STEAMSHIP 


ALY iff 
BUS * AUTOMOBILE — "ibd 








TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome St. 














Sunset 
Travel Service 


one large city to another in a few hours. 
There is no delay or long waits, and 
changes are few. Frequent stops are 
made along the way for relaxation, and 
for food. Thousands have traveled 
across the continent by motorcoach, 
without even stopping, for the reclining 
chairs are quite comfortable. Liberal 
stopover privileges are granted at no 
additional cost, and a number of scenic 
routes are followed by the transconti- 
nental motorcoaches. We have sent 
you booklets giving more details about 
the comfort of motorcoach travel. 


Garden Club Tour 
, I ‘HE Portland Garden Club is spon- 
soring a 


“Garden Pilgrimage” 
sailing from Portland, Oregon, April 12, 
for the Orient, returning to Portland, 
via San Francisco, on June 8. The ob- 
ject of the tour is to afford the garden 
club members of the entire United 
States an opportunity to visit Japan in 
cherry blossom time and to see the 
beautiful and artistic gardens for which 
that country is famous. There will be 
visits not only to botanic gardens, but 
to nurseries, parks, conservatories and 
private gardens. One class ships are to 
be used for this service, and the pas- 
senger list will be limited to 60 persons. 
Write for additional details about the 
Garden Club Tour. Address your in- 
quiry to the Travel Service Department, 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope 
with your inquiry. 


British Columbia by Water 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We have heard that it is possible to make the trip 
from San Francisco to Victoria, B. C., and return 
in one week. We are looking for arestful short ocean 
trip and thought this might be just what we wanted. 
Have you any booklets, etc.?—R. B., Sacramento, 
California. 

One of the fleet of new ships now 
operating in the San Francisco-Victoria 
service leaves this port about every two 
weeks. The round trip is made in six 
days, allowing two full days in the Puget 
Sound region. It is also possible to wait 
over between ships, thus making the 
round trip in three weeks, allowing 17 
days in British Columbia and Washing- 
ton. There is so much beauty and so 
much of interest in the Northwest, that 
you will find 17 days only half enough 
time to appreciate it all. Booklets on 
the Northwest have been sent to you so 
that you may plan your trip accordingly. 
The ships used in this new coastal 
service offer all the latest first class 
accommodations, every room with a 
private bath or shower, comfortable 
airy staterooms, spacious dining room, 
large promenade deck, a permanent 
tiled swimming pool—everything to 
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WORLD'S 
FAIR 
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a trip Around America! 
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Sunset 
Travel Service 


make your trip the most enjoyable you 
have yet made. Folders on this new 
service have been sent to you. 


‘*Tsantsa”’ 


HE definition of “Tsantsa,”’ title 

of a new Brentano publication 
($2.50), is enough to pique one’s in- 
terest. Literally it means the slow 
shrinking of the human head in the sun, 
a ghastly practice around which Dr. 
Isadore Lhevinne has woven an interest- 
ing yet a seemingly fantastic novel. 


iW |“Tsantsa” is a tale of the Jibaro In- 
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OUR TRIP to the International 
Exposition at Chicago will be 
of far — interest if you go 


Aroun 
fic Line. 

You'll see that great spectacle— 
the Panama Canal—that still re- 
mains one of man’s most trium- 
phant engineering achievements. 

.You’ll spend delightful hours at 
Panama visiting picturesque shops, 

uaint, historic landmarks—rich in 
the romance and adventure of an- 
other day. 

Then Havana—called by many the 
most striking and interesting city 
on the shores of the Seven Seas. 


America via Panama Paci- 


Only 14 Days Coast to Coast 


You should include New York in 
your trip to the Exposition and you 
need but little extra time on the 
express liners “California”, “Vir- 
ginia”,“Pennsylvania.” Their great 
size, speed and luxurious appoint- 
ments combine to make your voy- 
age an event that will long remain 
in your memory. See your travel 
agent or mail coupon for complete 
information. 


fanama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Offices : San Francisco * Los Angeles 
San Diego ° Seattle - Portland 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
687 Market Street 
San Francisco 





Please send literature and suggested itiner- 
ary for trip via Panama to New York. I plan 
to attend the Chicago Exposition. I expect to 
leave about . There will be 


people in my party. 





Name 


Address 








dians of Ecuador near the headwaters 
of the Amazon in South America. Dr. 
Lhevinne has spent a part of a summer 
recently visiting and gathering informa- 
tion from these head hunters who shrink 
the heads of their victims. It may arouse 
the more adventurous soul to a trip 
down the Amazon and through the 
jungles, but personally we are happy to 
let the author do the exploring for us 
and to meet the Jibaro tribe through 
this weird tale of “Tsantsa.” (This 
book may be ordered through SunsET.) 


Old Monterrey 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are visiting in Uvalde, Texas with friends, 
and while there would like to drive south to Mon- 
terrey in Mexico. How is the road into Mexico? 
Are the custom regulations complicated? Is there 
any charge to get into that country?—E. C., Clare- 
mont, California. 

From Uvalde to Crystal Springs and 
Catarina is a good paved road. The 
portion from Catarina to Encinal is a 
good dirt road (depending upon weather 
conditions) and quite passable, although 
the road is not yet entirely finished. 
From Encinal to Monterrey the road is 
an excellent gravel one. Auto associa- 
tions do not recommend driving farther 
south than Monterrey. Entry to Mexico 
is free, and customs regulations are quite 
simplified. You will not be delayed 
more than about five minutes. There 
is a tourist bond to be collected at 
International Bridge for the amount of 
the customs duties—which is slight. 
The road map which we are sending 
will be helpful on the first portion of 
your trip. 





CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write the Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 














The Play-ground 
- of the Sun 


HAWAII 


TZ 


CA IARTHEST from winter—near- 

Uff est to Paradise—these glamor- 

ous mid-Pacific isles offer every va- 

cation joy! Here youmay swim, play, 
rest, explore a land brocaded with 
flowers—and sample the languid 
magic of the South Seas! 


Live in complete luxury as you 
explore this nomadic treasure! 

Cleaving a sunny sea-way, the 
princely “Mariposa” and 
*Monterey”— sensations in 
trans-Pacific travel — ex- 
press superb life at sea 
in the language 
of today. 











































est of ocean 
voyages is their 
less-than-five-day 
passage from Califor- 

nia to Hawaii. The gay- 
est of cities—San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are their 
famed ports of departure. No 
holiday is comparable to this 
in Value. Costs are cut to the 
cloth-of-the-times-while the ser- 
vice, diversion and new experience 
surpass all records of the past. 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


The“Mariposa” and “Monterey,” 
continuing beyond Hawaii, open 
arich NEW travel-field! Scenic 
wonderland of New Zealand 

just 16 days from California, 

the great empire of Australia 
but 19 days away! Enroute 

are fascinating stops at ex- 
quisite Pago Pago in fam- 
ous Samoa, Suva in ex- 
‘otic Fiji. Secure de- 
tails at all travel 
agencies 


OT eee ‘ 


New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii!... Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 
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Alpine lakes multiply by two the towering peaks in 
Glacier National Park, which many will visit this 
summer on their way east over the Great Northern. 





“Glacier Park 
to Century of Progress 


Exposition in Chicago 
Summer fares to Century of 
Progress and other eastern 
points are lowest ever.So travel 
in comfort on the luxurious 
Empire Builder. Stop off at 
Glacier Park—land-of-shining- 
mountains—on Great Northern 
main line. No extra fare on 


Empire Builder 


For full particulars inquire of nearest 
Great Northern office: 
Seattle —C. W. Meldrum, A. G. P. A. 
Great Northern Building 
Portland—H. Dickson, C. P. A. 
201 Morgan Building 
San Francisco— A. L. Scott, G.A.P.D. 
679 Market Street 
Los Angeles— W.£. McCormick, G.A. 
605 Central Bldg. 


The 
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UMMER excursion rail rates go into 

effect May 15 until October 15, 
return limit October 31. A_ special 
16-day round trip ticket is being offered 
during the same period, to apply be- 
tween Chicago and waypoints. Write 
us for rates. 


Special summer excursion fares will 
apply between the U. S. and New Zea- 
land and Australia via the South Seas 
for the last sailing from San Francisco 
in May, and all sailings during June, 
July and August. Rates are as low as 
$379.20 cabin class, round trip from 
San Francisco to Sydney and Melbourne, 
with ten days in Australia. The rate 
quoted includes all expenses during the 
ten days in Australia also. Write for 
further details. 


Stabilizers, with which certain new 
ships in the Mediterranean service are 
equipped, are said to put ocean travelers 

on friendly terms with King Neptune. 
| The stabilizers are designed to counter- 
| act the rolling motion of the ships when 
|in stormy seas, and have been proved 
decidedly effective. Incidentally, an- 
| other Mediterranean cruise is scheduled 
to sail from New York on March 25, 
| to return April 28, at the rate of only 
$6.50 a day, all expense tour. 





It is possible to make a round trip 
|from either San Francisco or Los An- 
geles to Panama and return in three 
weeks, for $135. This trip allows four 
full days in the Canal Zone—time for a 
| trip to the ruins of Old Panama, plenty 
of shopping in the picturesque shops of 
| Colon (you may bring back $100 worth 
(of goods duty free), a thrilling trip 
|through the Canal Locks, a trans- 
| Isthmus trip by rail, motor trips inland 
through a part of the tropical jungles, 
and a bit of the night life of Panama 
City. Write for further details on this 
three weeks’ trip for $135 round trip. 


Another vacation bargain is being 
offered this spring when the Malolo will 
make two cruises to Hawaii at $150 first 
class. Premium accommodations will 
| be reduced to about half of the regular 
tariff also. The cruise will require two 
weeks for the round trip; the first to 
leave San Francisco April 28 and Los 
| Angeles April 29; the second to leave 
| San Francisco May 12 and Los Angeles 
| May 13. Early reservations are neces- 
\sary for these two popular spring 
cruises. Write for details. 





TOURING MAPS 


Are you planning your summer vaca- 

| tion trip by automobile? If so, a United 
States Touring Map will be helpful. 
| Write Sunset Travel Service for a copy, 
| enclosing a three-cent stamp with your 


DSS 


See every continent once- 


AUSTRALIA 


N EW islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 
Excursion fares begin May 30—ask any trave] 
agent. Meantime, send for scenic folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NaATIoNAL TRAVEL ASSN, 


(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 
WRITE 837-E ApamM Grant BuILpING, 


San Francisco - CALIFORNIA 








A Tip for Travelers — — 
the finest Hotel in the Northwest 





THE OLYMPIC 


Frank W. Hull, Manager 


The Olympic appeals to all classes of travelers 
—the business man, the commercial traveler 
and the tourist. It has 1000 rooms with bath 
and is situated in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict and shopping center. It has a reputation 
for friendly hospitality, excellent food at 
moderate prices, and splendid service. 


» SEATTLE 








APARTMENTS 


New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed 
apartments and Hotel rooms each with 
private bath and every modern conveni- 
ence. Located just a few minutes from 
the center of San Diego on U.S. Highway 
tor. Summer all the year around invites § 
all sorts of diversions: Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding or hiking. 
Apartments: From $50 to $200 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: 

From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double: 

From $3.00 to $6.00 per day. 
For information or reservations, address: 
R. C. Butcer, Gen. Mgr: 

Phone La Jolla 2181 


LA JOLLA 
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day for a room 
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Great Britain and Ireland offer de- 
lightful opportunities for those who 
enjoy a camping holiday, motoring, 
cycling or walking. The Camping Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland is now 
offering temporary membership to for- 
eigners for a small fee. Membership 
includes a list of camping sites and free 
use of the club’s permanent sites. Write 
for further details. 


Many persons are under the impres- 
sion that entry to Canada presents bor- 
der difficulties and red tape, and we 
receive frequent inquiries for informa- 
tion on regulations for entry. Quite the 
contrary, one experiences only a mo- 
ment’s delay at the border, and entrance 
to Canada is a very easy matter. There 
are certain rules and regulations, how- 
ever, and it is best to know these facts 
when planning your trip—whether by 
rail, boat, auto, etc. We have compiled 
a leaflet giving details as set forth by 
the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue, giving all the necessary infor- 
mation regarding border regulations. 
A three-cent stamp will bring a copy 
of the leaflet to you. 


Cruises to Ensenada in Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, will be made again this 
summer, beginning the first of May. 
Special weekend excursions are planned, 
and connections may be made from 
Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Summer rates for travel to the Orient 
go into effect March 28 and not later 
than July 31 westbound; and returning 
not later than October 31. Direct trans- 
Pacific steamship services are available 
from Seattle (15 days), Portland (20 
days), San Francisco (19 days), and Los 
Angeles (22 days), direct to Shanghai. 


ALASKA SPRING CALL 


All of my childhood was spent in that white 
wonderland—Alaska. One of my most cherished 
memories of Juneau is of gathering huge, thick- 
stemmed purple violets in the barren spaces, a 
stone’s throw from the ever-present snow. Hence 
this poem: 

love this land where Spring is deep new 
green, 
Sunlit, with budding boughs; where 
young birds preen, 
A rainbow flash in pools of sudden showers. 
But have you ever lived where there are 
flowers, 
Are flowers holding heads up gay and slim 
One step beyond a white drift’s tcy rim? 
Too lightly labors Life for you to know, 

O, I have knelt where violets push 

through snow! 


C —Kari C. Gould, Portland, Oregon. 





They got ake Seal 


WIRING PLAN 


GOLLY, HELEN, IT'S 
LUCKY WE GOT THAT |) | 
ADVICE BEFORE [7 (| UM HUM-THIS Is 
WE BUILT ‘| REAL CONVENIENCE 





a ... convenience ... economy... even the 
resale value of your house... all depend a lot upon your electric 
wiring plan. No home can be more modern than its wiring. 

It takes an expert to plan the wiring needs of any particular 
house. And so, in the interest of better homes, the electrical 
industry offers you a new kind of service: The Rep Seat plan 
of home wiring. It is free. 


Red Seal wiring plans costs you nothing! 


If you are building: Rep Skat specifications for the adequate 
wiring of your house— studies from the standpoint of the use to 
which each room is to be put—will be laid out for you with- 
out charge. 

If you now own your home: The Rep SEAL engineers will sug- 
gest ways to modernize your home through better wiring —show 
you the economical way to get those additional outlets you want. 

Either of these valuable services are available to you without 
cost. Simply get in touch with our nearest office. We will be glad 
to help. 

Paciric Coast ELEctrricaAL Bureau, an impartial, non-profit 
organization supported by all branches of the electrical industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve users of electricity. 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco; M-15 Edison Bldg., Los Angeles; 848 Roosevelt 
St., Fresno. 









































































































An Article That Will 
Delight the Heart of 
Every Rock Gardener 
Here in the Pacific West 


By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 











Dwarf Shrubs Suitable t 


6b tenes is something quite depress- 
ing, almost indecent, in the naked- 
ness of a California rock garden in mid- 
winter where the owner has not taken 
steps to see that it is clothed in the cold 
of the year. If he has put in it only 
alpines, dwarf herbaceous perennials 
and bulbous plants it will be very bare 
when the foliage of these has all died 
down. This is not much of a worry to 
the gardener where, through the winter, 
snow covers everything in the garden 
just as it does alpine plants in nature. 
But in sections of relatively warm win- 
ters we do not have this help to carry 
the rock garden through the dull season, 
and we must therefore furnish it with 
some succulents or dwarf evergreen 
shrubs. As I am not personally par- 
ticularly partial to succulents, as many 
of them cannot stand cold weather and 
as, most important of all, these notes 
have to do with shrubs, I will leave the 
use of succulents in rock gardens to 
someone else and here comment on a few 
dwarf shrubs I think worth trying in our 
rock gardens, including, let me add, 
almost nothing I have not grown at my 
own place nearly a thousand feet up in 
the Berkeley hills. But before discuss- 
ing particular plants let me emphasize 
the importance of having dwarf shrubs 
in the rock garden not only for the feel- 
ing of permanence they give to the plant- 
ing when herbaceous plants are all 
underground, but because only with 

them can we get scale into it, strengthen 

up one place by a free use of some strik- 
ing plant, emphasize some horizontal 

plane by another and provide that va- 
riety of form and arrangement which will 

make the planting aminiaturelandscape, 

quite as much a work of art as a col- 

lection of plants protruding from rocks. 


* SUNSET 


There are two logical ways to discuss 
a lot of plants—by season of flower, 
which is in this case of minor im- 
portance, or in alphabetical order, which 
still means something to my generation, 
who learnt its letters in that arbitrary 


reverse, a nice, compact little shrub, 
which will stay put and not overrun or 
overshadow everything in its vicinity. 
Slow growing shrubs are what we want in 
rock gardens. Its yellow flowers and 
purple fruits are not particularly im- 





The Theodore Tucker home in Spokane, Washington. All garden work is done by members 


of the family. 


way. That means starting with a 
rather prickly subject—Barberries. In 
a really large rock garden several species 
of this family could be used, and even 
in a small one there ought to be a place 
for Berberis Wilsonii for its coral berries, 
but of course it is not evergreen, so I 
really start with Berberis verruculosa, 
a quite dwarf shrub with dark green, 
glossy, persistent leaves having a whitish 
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The rock garden plays an important part in this landscaping 


portant, far less so than its foliage. 

The Brooms come second, though 
really of far more importance for the 
rock garden. This should be one of the 
first shrub families in Pacific coast gar- 
dens because its members persist even 
in these days in a preference for dry 
conditions, something they get whether 
they like it or not in California summers. 
For the small rock garden we have to 
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The photographs illustrating this article 
represent the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Tucker, Spokane, Washington. 
The Tuckers won first prize (Class 1) in 
the 1932 National Yard and Garden Contest 


restrict ourselves to the more compact 
and dwarf or trailing species and hy- 
brids. These are little known because 
until recently few have been available 
in our nurseries and many still are found 
only in the lists of specialists. Of the 
tinies my selection would be Genista 
dalmatica, a choice little dark green 
prickly shrublet with gorse-like foliage, 
always neat and tidy, and in May or 
June hidden in the profusion of its 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers. Equally 
minute but of more upright, less spread- 
ing growth is the little Cytisus Ardoinit, 
a broom from the mountains back of 
Nice. If the rock garden can stand a 
larger, more spreading broom let me 
suggest Cytisus kewensis, a lovely droop- 
ing hybrid from Kew Gardens, where 
I saw it planted high up hanging over a 
big boulder and looking just like a white 
floral waterfall. For a larger, but never- 
theless quite compact and slow growing 
hybrid, I can heartily recommend 


Cytisus praecox, which in five years is 
still well under five feet with me and is 
an object of annual admiration when it 
is a flowery mound of cream in March 
and early April. The brooms make no 
cultural demands and endure a dry 
situation with equanimity. Apparently 
they care little whether the soil is sweet 
or sour, but are more likely to keep com- 
pact and flower freely where it is not 
too rich. They hate moving, so buy 
pot grown ones and don’t try to change 
their location when they are established. 


The Convolvulus 


Next come two members of the 
Convolvulus or bindweed family, relatives 
of the annual morning glory and like it 
with trumpet-shaped flowers, but there 
the resemblance ceases. Convoloulus 
cneorum is a dwarf shrub with gray, 
silvery foliage and flowers of white 
flushed pink, always compact and at- 
tractive in growth and leafage and even 
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prettier when in bloom. Its capacity 
to stand drought will be appreciated. 
Convoloulus mauritanicus is very dif- 
ferent, a green-leaved trailer which 
soon extends its mat of foliage over a 
wall if there is one below it and for 
weeks in early summer is a curtain of 
lovely lavender flowers with wide open 
shallow trumpets. This too is from the 
Mediterranean and able to go through 
our long dry summers with little atten- 
tion, though it will appreciate watering. 
Both are of the simplest culture. 


The Cotoneasters 


The Cotoneasters or rocksprays are far 
better known. Here I am of course 
recommending for the rock garden only 
the very dwarf or ground hugging 
species. Doubtless the two most readily 
found are the deciduous C. horizontalis, 
and the evergreen C. microphylla. The 
former is very pleasing in leaf and has 
bright red berries in autumn but has a 
somewhat skeletal effect when it loses 
its leaves in winter and looks like an 
X-ray picture of itself. Still I like it 
better than the funereal evergreen 
C. microphylla, which is rather dingy 
and depressing if used in quantity. A 
single plant occasionally is useful, and 
its rose-colored berries are not to be 
despised. For the rock garden I how- 
ever confess to a preference for the less 
known dwarfs and trailers, C. Dammeri 
radicans, also called C. humifusa, a 
pretty evergreen species from central 
China which keeps its slender stem close 
to the ground and bears bright red 
berries in autumn, and C. congesta, with 
small, glossy green leaves and a habit 
of growth so prostrate that it will follow 
the outline of a large rock. These 
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dwarf cotoneasters are anybody’s plants, 
but though they endure our dry sum- 
mers I have found them growing better 
where they get some moisture. 


The Daphne 


Daphne cneorum, the garland flower, 
comes next. Unlike the large bushy 
Daphne odora, more commonly found in 
California gardens, it is an almost pros- 
trate little shrub, with a lovely habit 
of spreading where it is perfectly happy, 
as it is in the Pacific northwest. It is 
always a pleasant mat of dark green, but 
when in spring it is covered with rosy 
pink flowers of the most entrancing 
odor it is one of the spots where the 
visitor does most of his oh-ing and ah-ing. 
In California give it a cool exposure, and 
everywhere let much peat be incorpor- 
ated into its bed. It enjoys summer 
water and having its stems held down 
by stones, this practice tending to assist 
them to root if the soil conditions are 
good. If you have the right place for it 
don’t miss Daphne cneorum, but if you 
have only a blazing hot exposure better 
stop with admiring it in other gardens. 


Fuchsias 


The dwarf fuchsias are also for the 
cooler and moister rock gardens, but 
there they are a real asset. Even if you 
are a member of the American Fuchsia 
Society, as I am, restrain yourself and 
grow there only the dwarfer and less 
gardenesque varieties, leaving big blowsy 
doubles and tall rampant hybrids for 
other places. Fuchsia pumila, however, 
is entirely appropriate to the rock gar- 
den, and so are some of the smaller and 
less ascendent hybrids. All fuchsias 
enjoy rich soil, water and partial shade. 


The Sun Roses 


The sun roses or helianthemums are 
among our very best bets, not merely 
in clothing but in adorning the rock 
garden. Nice clean little mats, gener- 
ally green, occasionally gray leaved, the 
hybrid sun roses, usually listed as H. 
vulgare, are really indispensable. Every- 
where needed, they are at their best 
where they can drape themselves over a 
rock or from the top of a wall and there 
display their myriads of little single 
roses on May mornings, white, yellow, 
pink, apricot, rose, red and other colors. 
What matters it that by afternoon most 
of them will have fallen, for next morn- 
ing there will be another lot, as bright 
and fresh as ever. Without special soil 
requirements, inured to drought yet 
enduring moisture, they will thrive in 
Berkeley or Bellingham or anywhere 
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between. They are a bit hard to raise 
from seed, but cuttings of the ends of 
unbloomed shoots, taken almost any 
time, root readily in sandy soil under a 
pane of glass or even a gem jar. Pot 
them up when they are rooted and plant 
them out later in their permanent places. 
When they get scrawny or too tall they 
can be cut back, but if this is done in 
summer give them a really good soaking 
afterwards. Besides these hybrids there 
are a number of quite different species, 
most of them suitable for the large rock 
garden. I pick Helianthemum formosum, 
a low, spreading, gray-leaved shrub, 
as the best for this purpose. Its large 
yellow, brown-spotted flowers are quite 
distinct and appeal to almost everyone. 


The Hypericums 


Most of the shrubby hypericums or 
Saint John’s worts are too tall or too 
greedy for choice rock gardens, but there 
are several almost prostrate species 
which have nearly as big blazing yellow 
flowers as their taller relatives, and 
these can be kept within bounds by 
occasionally cutting them back. Of the 
more vigorous ones I prefer Hypericum 
reptans—don’t confuse this. with the 
inferior H. repens—as it is terribly easy 
to grow and yet not too terrible. It is 
really very gay in late spring when 
covered with flowers, but when through 
blooming it needs shearing over to get 
rid of the rather messy looking seed pods. 
I usually get an intermittent and sparser 
crop of flowers in fall as well. It calls for 
no special culture, sows itself from seed 
and stools out so that one can dig off 
rooted pieces to start new plantings. 
There are a number of smaller species, 
but though finer they are less suggestive 
of shrubs and so do not come here. 


Lavenders 


Lavenders are first thought of for the 
fragrance of their dried flowers, perhaps 
next for their pleasant color, only lastly 
for their gray shrubby effect, yet it is for 
the last that I mention them here. There 
are a good many forms, some a bit 
scraggly, but a good dwarf one, raised 
from seed or better still from cuttings 
taken in autumn, will give a nice gray 
patch of upright yet compact form and 
good color in late summer. Like all the 
southern European aromatic herbs, la- 
venders are beautifully indifferent to 
dry seasons, but they do like the sun. 
When they get old it is really better to 
replace them with young plants raised 
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from cuttings than to keep the old ones 
in shape by hard pruning. 


Lithospermum 


Lithospermum prostratum is, I suppose, 
hardly a shrub but an evergreen trailer, 
but what a one—its blue flowers of a 
pureness and intensity of color such as 
we rarely find. Mine do best above a 
rocky ledge but on the margin of a lawn, 
where they get regular irrigation from 
overhead spray. In their soil pockets I 
mixed much peat, because that is what 
they like, and even though mine is a 
relatively lime free garden the peat has 
the merit of holding moisture. With 
full exposure to the sun they seem quite 
happy and annually produce a large 
spring crop of flowers, with scattering 
ones thereafter. Better buy your plants 
of this, as it is relatively difficult to 
raise from either seed or cuttings. 


Mesembryanthemums 


The planting of shrubby mesembry- 
anthemums seems poor promotion a 
week after the big freeze. Mine look 
sick even unto death, but the lovely red 
M. speciosum and the glistening orange 
M. aurantiacum, both of shrubby, not 
of herbaceous habit, are too fine to do 
without, so I shall buy new plants and 
put them in as warm and sunny a place 
asl have. If we don’t get as hard a frost 
for another sixty-two years I am taking 
no chances. 


Veronicas 


There are two main groups of veron- 
icas, the herbaceous ones often found 
in rock gardens and the evergreen, trail- 
ing or shrubby ones, the dwarf species of 
which are equally appropriate for such 
places. The latter are all from New 
Zealand and are not uncommon in gar- 
dens and nurseries around San Fran- 
cisco Bay because they were introduced 
there through the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position and have always been happiest 
where they could depend on the fog. 
The upright ones are neat, round little 
shrubs with gray or green evergreen 
leavesand relatively unimportant flowers. 
Such are V. buxifolia, with leaves like 
the box, V. pimelioides, with gray-green 
foliage and V. cupressoides, of a leafage 
suggesting a little cypress. Of the cum- 
bent shrubby veronicas I like J/. 
chathamica best because in addition to 
being a nice evergreen it has in its sea- 
sons masses of effective lavender flowers. 

This of course doesn’t cover all the 
dwarf evergreen shrubs. There are 
azaleas, heathers and thymes, but not 
enough time or space here for more. 
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Edgar Harrison Wileman 


chats about summer home fur- 
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illustrated rooms in particular 
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THs article does not pretend to discuss the 
merits or demerits of country life, but it 
does make an attempt to portray comfort in the 
cottage or cabin home coupled with good taste in 
its simple furnishings. Many cabins are so ob- 
viously furnished with discarded townhouse furni- 
ture—odds and ends from different rooms—and 
with misfit draperies and scraps of old carpet. 
Rooms containing such odds and ends can 
scarcely be called restful and yet a cabin home is 
supposed to exist for rest and relaxation. 

If old furniture must be used try the magic of 
paint. It is wonderful what may be accomplished 
with some cans of paint and brushes. Then cover 
the old seating pieces with some gay cretonne 
slip covers, use the same fabrics at the windows, 
and a cheerful, colorful result is obtained. 

Where redwood or knotty pine boards are used 
for interior walls they may be left in their natural 
color. A very pleasant effect may be obtained by 
coloring the pine with a very thin coat of paint 
and then finishing with wax. - Other interior wall 
finishes could be plaster, composition board or 
wallpaper. The last named is very popular as it 
may be obtained in quaint designs and helps to 
furnish the room at a low cost. It may be hung 
successfully over plaster or composition board. 

The illustrations show (Continued on page 30 
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Our Mountain Home 
At Lake Arrowhead 


By Charlotte D. Ives 
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Designed by Austin Pierpont : 74, ae 
Erected by John A. Dron, C. E. 


ie is pouring rain at Lake Arrowhead. Thunder is rolling 
and roaring about the mountain peaks, and ‘‘Salt,” our 
wire-haired terrier, is barking in alarm at the weird and 
almost unknown sound. But our cook, beloved Mrs. Baker, 
appears in ecstasy exclaiming, “Oh, this is like home—this 
is like Iowa.” 

Over to the West, blue sky stretches far away; dark tree 
spires break the horizon; back of them Mt. Baldy, snow- 
peaked, and her two close companions stand darkly purple 
against the blue. Lovely clear Lake Arrowhead, below me, 
reflects the lovely scene. And almost I wish we could build 
our mountain cabin over again. 

One day I realized that my three grandchildren ought to 
have their own cabin—the joy of truly free living that their 
own mother had when growing up at Lake Minnetonka. 
So we found this lot covered with wild lilac, and visualized 
our home under the magnificent towering pines and cedars. 

Now to plan our cabin! The regulations required Nor- 
mandy English or French design and a fifty per cent sloping 
roof. We remembered a picture of a French country fire- 
place we had put into our design box several years before. 
We found it at the bottom of the box. This large fireplace 
was the keynote of our cabin. We showed it to Austin 
Pierpont of Ojai, California; it charmed him, too, and he 
drew a sketch for us, as we wanted 
his lovely roof lines and fine dor- 
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where would we find an oak beam for our fireplace? At the 
Golf Club, Mr. Dron spied a fallen giant of the forest. It 
was an oak! We asked for it and it was ours. The next 
morning at five o’clock our carpenters met us there, cut the 
length we needed, and dragged it back of a car to the mill, 
three miles away. There it was sawed into the desired 
lengths for the chimney, a table and benches. We invited all 
the men and our children to a nearby tavern where the genial 
hostess served fine pancakes and coffee. The cold, crisp 
mountain air and our excitement over “our log” gave us all 
a glow and an appetite. 

Now we had our beam! We must find more rocks to add 
to our pile, picked up as we motored about. While fishing 
with the children early one morning, we spied some pink 
rocks on the shore which we loaded into our boat. They 
gave variety to our grey and brown rocks. 

Next, to find a mason to put our material together. We 
discovered a remarkable Italian working on a chimney 
nearby. When we showed him our picture he seized it, 
dropped his tools in delight. ‘Me build dat! My fader has 
one in old country—Mussolini’s country. Me know!” Then 
he went to the man he was working for: ‘““Me go, me come 
back three days, me build this now, me must.” The next 
morning he arrived and approved of our rocks and log. It 
was a delight to watch him work. 
Each rock he patted with ap- 





mer windows. Then, to carry out 
his ideas and our own, we begged 
John Dron to camp on our lot and 
build the cabin. With him we 
worked for nearly three months, 
and in August we had a cabin 
which was and is our joy. 

Many problems faced us but we 
solved them one by one. Near us 
was a sawmill full of pines, but 
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NEXT MONTH—REDWOOD LODGE 


photographs and description of the cabin 


designed for a hillside lot, and offers a wealth 
of ideas in built-in conveniences and home- 
built furniture. You will like the Boetzkes’ 
attractive forest home which was appropri- 
ately christened, ‘‘Redwood Lodge.’’—Editors. 


proval. The chimney had an 
opening of 944x514 feet. In the 
corner he built an oven, then he 
inserted our crane and hooks and 
big nails. Would it draw well? 
I held my breath when he lighted 
a fire to test it. Up the chimney 
roared the smoke—every bit of it. 
The huge fireplace was a success! 

Across the Lake is the Construc- 


T we shall present 


H. W. Boetzkes, Lo- 
cabin is of redwood, 
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tion Camp. Years ago, when the first com- 
pany built a dam, a dump was started. We 
dug into this and found treasures. We were 
thought just a bit crazy, but we found large, 
flat-headed nails and links of chains and 
hooks, hand wrought and hammered. From 
some bands off old carts Mr. Dron fashioned 
our crane, and from old logging tongs and 
such, our tongs and pokers! Heat from the 
forge plus some twists and blows of a hammer 
made some splendid changes, Of course a 
copper kettle, to hum and sing to us, must 
hang on our crane. 

Our cabin is built of knotted pine. The front room has 
soft brown beams overhead; the rough board ceiling was 
treated with whitewash and cold water paint. The ex- 
terior of the cabin was handled in the same way. We let 
the weather treat the hand made shakes on the roof. The 
porch rail was made of slender pine trunks put close together. 
Our steps must be rustic, too. One day when we were on 
the island watching Warner Brothers’ men demolish, ready 
to carry away to Hollywood, a Canadian Village, the man- 
ager asked if there was anything we wanted. Laughingly 
we said, “Oh, yes! The log steps and porch floor of the old 
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Inn.” That evening, much 
to our surprise, three young 
college men working at the 
camp for their vacations, 
brought us all the hewn 
logs. We were delighted, 
and thanks to them we now 
have a charming walk and 
steps. 

Hardware was another 
problem. We solved it by 
buying plain, cheap, shiny 
lacquer. One evening while 
we were singing by a big fire, we threw the hardware into 
it. When red-hot it was thrown into a pail of oil. Next 
morning my daughter hand-hammered it—it looks thor- 
oughly old and suitable. The electric bulbs around the 
walls are covered with tin cheese graters painted black. 
The light is pleasant through the holes. Our curtain poles 
and wooden bracket ends I cut from pine, and painted 
green to match the green in our grass curtains. These, 
woven by natives in Morocco, will stand sun and water. 

French posters are our wall decorations. Excepting for 
a few chairs, we built the furniture in the cabin, using 
old French designs. My three-legged stools cause much 
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This charming wood carving of 
Patsy fits gracefully into the 
niche at the head of the stairs 


comment. The bookshelves, magazine rack, 
writing desk, corner closet, table and benches 
were built in the cabin. The last piece of 
oak served a unique and lovely purpose. On 
it Mr. Dron sketched a profile of our little 
Patsy, then carved it and presented it to 
her for a birthday present. It hangs on the 
wall, a fine likeness and a reminder of some 
happy working days. 

On one of those days a carpenter stopped 
on the stairway, laughed, and said, “I would 
like a picture of this scene.’ On one side 
of the room my two grandsons were help- 
ing “Old John,” the sailor, build a row-boat; their mother 
was rip-sawing a long board for the corner cabinet; I was 
hewing a stool for the fireplace! 

All summer we slept in cots under the huge pines—a 
wonderful experience and ‘one all should have. Finally, 
when our cabin was finished, we invited every man who had 
worked on it, together with their wives and sweethearts, 
toa party. Perhaps the cabin cost a bit more because of the 
chatting and experimenting, but it paid in kindly feeling and 
left a pleasant atmosphere in the building. 

Last night I lay on my couch on the porch. I awakened 
about midnight: a circle of lights was around the top of a 
tall pine. I thought of a Christmas tree, but when I aroused 
myself I realized that Corona, that lovely constellation, 
hung just around the tip of my lovely tree. It made me 
happy. I realized that after two years “Our Cabin” was the 
happy place I had planned. We have cots and sleeping bags 
and plenty of room for our friends. In our guest room is that 
charming article by Robert Benchley, “The Tortures of 
Week-end Visiting.” On the cover I have written, 

“Read what Benchley has to say—then let us all be really gay. 
Make your bed and shell the peas and all of us will be at ease.” 

Poor rhyming, perhaps, but “it works.” Each does his 

part so work is a pleasure. 














Interior views showing the stair- 
way and cupboard, the huge 
peasant fireplace, and some of 
our home-designed furniture. 
Everything has been kept har- 
moniously simple as should be 
the case,in rustic cabin homes 
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OR those of us who are not so fortu- 

nate as to live on a lake or river, a 
small water pool in our garden acts as 
an agreeable substitute. With the com- 
ing into vogue of rock gardens a few 
years ago, interest in small artificial 
ponds increased. Rock gardens and 
pools make an ideal combination. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
effective landscape gardening is to make 
a place look as large as possible. This 
idea should be kept well in mind when 
constructing a lily pool. A round pool 
does not present an attractive appear- 
ance, detracting rather than adding to 
the beauty of the surrounding garden; 
nor does it look as large as it really is. 
Two of the most desirable pool shapes 
are the kidney and S forms. Such forms 
present a much larger appearance to the 
onlooker who must go entirely around 
it to see all of its beauty. 

Such a pool need not be of any par- 
ticular size although the larger it is, 
the more impressive it will appear to 
visitors—also the more work it will be 
for the owner. The size of the pool 
should be in keeping with the size of the 
surrounding grounds. Our pond, shown 
in the illustration, is approximately ten 
feet wide and forty feet long, but the 
average pool is five to eight feet wide and 
ten to twenty feet long. Do not hide 
the pool in an obscure corner of the yard 
but make it one of the dominating fea- 
tures of the garden and place it so that 
it may be seen from one or more win- 
dows of your home. 

In making the pool, one should mark 
off the ground in the desired shape and 
size. Then start the digging and dig as 
deep as you desire—a foot to eighteen 
inches of water is sufficient in a pool 
unless you are so fortunate as to have 
abundant water for such use, when in 
such case you may prefer a pool two to 
three feet in depth. Some persons pre- 
fer their pool with sloping sides but the 
majority like the sides to go straight 
down, being less noticeable. It is a 
mistake to have the cement stand 
several inches above the surface of the 
ground—the best way being to have 
the top of the pool side level with the 
surrounding surface. 

The bottom of the pool may be per- 
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Every Sunset Garden 


fectly flat and if dirt is not to be added 
over the entire space, it is best to dig 
eighteen inch square compartments one 
foot deeper wherever water plants are 
to be placed. After the bottom has 
been cemented, dirt may be filled in 
these compartments, the lilies planted 
and sand placed over the top so that 
fish will not stir up the dirt and make 
the water cloudy. 

One may mix his own cement by using 
a mixture of one portion of cement to 
two and one-half of sand and two and 
one-half of gravel. Start cementing the 
bottom first, then building up the sides. 
The thickness of the cement should be 
four to five inches and this width should 
be allowed for in excavating. In order 
to get the walls and bottom a uniform 
thickness, one may shove in sharp 
pointed stakes cut with a groove mark- 
ing the desired width. After building 
the cement out to this point, the stake 
may be removed. If one does not have 
the mixture too wet, no difficulty will be 
encountered in making the cement stay 
in place. 

In laying the cement, it is sometimes 
advisable for the foundation to be rein- 
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Here Is How 


By Howard Weed, 


forced with chicken wire which binds the 
cement and prevents it from cracking 
during cold weather or because of the 
ground giving way. Such reinforcing is 
accomplished by laying a thickness of 
cement and then placing chicken wire 
over this coating and applying the rest 
of the cement until the desired thickness 
is obtained. Such reinforcement, how- 
ever, is not needed unless the pool is 
constructed on filled-in ground. If the 
pool is not drained in the winter, it 
should be kept well filled and, if you 
live in the colder sections of the West, 
the ice broken after each freeze. 

When the sides have been cemented 
to nearly the level of the surrounding 
ground, the rocks should be arranged 
wherever thought desirable and ce- 
mented into the sides of the pool with 
the bottom part protruding down an 
inch or more below the future surface of 
the water. The more natural the ap- 
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Deserves a Lily Pool 


To Build One 


Beaverton, Oregon 


pearance of these rocks, the lovelier will 
be the pool. 

As soon as possible after laying the 
foundation layer of cement, the entire 
surface should be gone over with a 
special coating of waterproof cement 
mixed one portion of cement to one and 
one-half portion of sand. This second 
coating should be spread on soon enough 
to have it adhere to the foundation layer 
and make the pool completely water- 
proof. By mixing a small amount of 
Japanese lampblack in this last layer, 
the cement will take on a dark hue and 
be less noticeable. 

Before cementing work is commenced, 
a water pipe should be run into the 
center of the pool so that a spray may 
be attached. A small drain pipe should 
be placed at one end and corked to pre- 
vent the water from draining away 
when the pool is filled. 

When the construction work has been 
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completed, the pool should be filled and 
drained several times before any gold- 
fish are placed in it, for the fresh cement 
kills them. A layer of rich dirt about a 
foot deep may be placed in the bottom 
of the deeper pools (except in pools 
where special squares have been con- 
structed for this purpose) and any water 
plants desired, planted in this layer. A 
thin coating of sand, preferably white, 
will aid in making the water more clear. 
Do not plant too many water lilies at the 
start as they multiply rapidly and the 
gardener soon finds his or her pool over- 
crowded. 

Water hyacinths are attractive water 
plants which float on the surface of the 
pond. Cat-tails and other water grasses 
are desirable. One of the finest bloom- 
ing water plants is the yellow water iris, 
Pseudacorus, which blooms at the same 
time and resembles the Spuria iris. When 
the bloom has disappeared, large seed 
pods appear, which with the abundant 
green foliage, make an attractive display. 

Around the edges of the pool, rocks 
may be placed and a rock garden estab- 
lished, containing all the varied and 
interesting small plants which go with 
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it. Creeping cotoneasters and vinca 
vine may be allowed to creep over the 
stones to be reflected in the water. 

The goldfish will multiply even more 
rapidly than the water plants, so do not 
overstock with them at the beginning. 
Different varieties of fish are more de- 
sirable than confining your choice to one 
single color or type. These may be pur- 
chased in any specialty shop or seed 
store. The fish will not require atten- 
tion for they secure sufficient food in 
the form of insect larvae. 

A clump of pampas grass placed in the 
center of the kidney bend will greatly 
increase the beauty of the pool. The 
tall plumes are reflected in the water 
and the thick grass foliage will hide one 
part of the pond from the visitor’s eyes. 
Below the pampas grass may be planted 
a bed of Japanese iris, which are water 
loving and will appreciate the overflow 
from the pond. A mixture of well 
chosen named varieties will add much 
to the general setting, for these large 
flowers bloom profusely at a time when 
few other plants are in flower. 

Some of the best varieties are Gold 
Bound, a pure white; Kuro Kumo, a 
deep purple; Shoryui, a white and blue; 
Ayasi, a white center with wide crimson 
edges; Angel’s Den, a vinous purple; and 
Cloud Dress, grey ground with promi- 
nent purple radiating lines. 

The Japanese iris are just coming into 
their own in regard to popularity, as the 
better named varieties are becoming 
more widely circulated. Inferior seed- 
lings should not be given a place in the 
garden plan. The soil in which this 
type of iris thrives is acid and therefore 
a small amount of sulphate of ammonia 
should be mixed in non-acid soils. Back 
of the Japanese iris and on _ higher. 
ground may be planted the popular tall 
bearded iris which furnish an admirable 
background for the pool during their 
long flowering season. 

If you wish to make your home 
grounds more attractive, by all means 
start today in constructing a water pool. 
The small amount of capital invested 
will pay large returns in the way of en- 
joyment—to you, to your children, and 
to your visitors. It will, indeed, be a 
pool of joy! 
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F. Julius Festner 
Chandler, Arizona 
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We Build a Home in the Desert 


HEN mother and I acquired our 

“estate” in southern Arizona two 
years ago, we surveyed the sox15o feet 
of recent desert and wondered what sort 
of a garden it would produce. With the 
exception of two scrawny mesquite 
bushes the corner lot was devoid of vege- 
tation. The ground was sunbaked and 
hard and was used as a thoroughfare by 
motorists who found it more convenient 
than to drive on either the rough, un- 
paved side street or the alley in rear. 
The soil was native desert earth, dry, 
hard, and caked, and utterly deficient in 
humus. 

If someone had told us that this same 
barren spot would win first prize in the 
town yard and garden contest just one 
year later we would have attributed the 
statement to the heat. Yet that is 
exactly what happened, by unanimous 
verdict of the three judges, and it did not 
seem such a difficult achievement after 
all. 

Ground was broken for our home—a 
Spanish type stucco dwelling—January 
5th, 1931, and it was ready for occu- 
pancy the last day of February, when 
work on the garden began. In its plan- 
ning and preparation, two major con- 
siderations were kept in view—shade 
and improved soil. Realizing that the 
summer temperature in this part of 
Arizona hovers around 110 degrees every 
day, we quickly decided that shade must 
be our first consideration, and proper 
soil was of course imperative. 

In order to have some kind of layout, 
a landscape plan was prepared by a nur- 
sery, and adapted to local conditions. 
It was carried out with some modifica- 
tions, and proved very satisfactory 
throughout. 

Soil preparation entailed a complete 
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plowing of the entire lot with a garden 
tractor to break up the ground, and then 
thoroughly spading in barnyard manure 
wherever planting was to be done. Two 
tons of such manure disappeared like 
magic. Where trees were to be planted, 
holes about two feet in depth were dug 
and the barnyard fertilizer mixed with 
good top soil therein. A good grade of 
such top soil was found under the mes- 
quite trees where leaves and blossoms 
had decayed and formed a sort of com- 
post. Another source of humus was a 
nearby alfalfa mill, where quantities of 
alfalfa cuttings or dust could be ob- 
tained for the asking. Many sacks of 
this dust, resembling coarse-grained 
powder, were incorporated into the gar- 
den soil, with excellent results. Kitchen 
greens, instead of ending in the garbage 
can, found their way into the ground, 
to add their bit in making the soil pro- 
ductive. 

Most of the planting was done during 
March and April. Even this was too 
late for some of the fruit trees, and they 
had to be replaced this year. Carrying 
out the shade idea, the house was sur- 
rounded with trees as soon as it was 
finished, and the rear portion of the lot 
was given over to fruit trees that will 
make a pleasing orchard in a few years. 

There being no nursery in town, 
everything had to be shipped in or 
brought in. Deciduous fruit trees— 
peach, plum, nectarine, prune, pear, and 
apricot—were shipped “‘bare-root” from 
California, as were also rose bushes. 
Shrubs came in gallon cans; plants for 
the hedge in flats. Our weekly trips 
to Phoenix, twenty-five miles from our 
home, regularly added something to our 
plantings, from a single shrub to as 
much as three or four young trees, which 
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were carried on the running board or in 
the rumble seat. Our coupe was re- 
garded as a sort of traveling garden by 
fellow townspeople. 

The 110 degree temperature men- 
tioned is no myth or exaggeration. 
Glance at the U. S. weather report and 
temperature record for various cities, 
and note the Phoenix reading for any 
day in July, August, or September. 
Young plantings consequently require 
much water, cultivation, and a pro- 
tective mulch of straw or hay. Although 
winters are mild here, frost is known, 
and does its share of damage to tender 
growth. Frost during the past winter 
was rather severe, and killed four of our 
young citrus trees, six carobs, and two 
peppers, only the latter coming again 
from the root. All the others had to be 
replaced, which was done in January. 

Altogether forty-one trees were planted 
about the premises. Ornamentals in- 
clude eucalyptus, Chinese elm, cypress, 
peppers, carobs, fan palms, arbor vitae, 
and umbrella, and they are already 
affording a bit of shade. The “‘orchard”’ 
has both deciduous and citrus trees, of 
as many varieties as possible. There are 
two pear trees, two plums, and one each 
of peach, nectarine, prune, apricot, 
Chinese jujube, and fig. Besides the 
common Marsh seedless grapefruit and 
Washington navel orange, the citrus 
planting includes such special varieties 
as pink seedless grapefruit, ruby blood 
orange, mandarin, and tangelo. On one 
Marsh grapefruit tree are budded lemons 
and valencia oranges, with limes and 
several other citrus varieties still to be 
added. A date palm occupies a place of 
prominence on the front lawn. 

One day, while our home was still 
under construction, we took a drive to 
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the mountains fringing the Salt river 
valley. Struck by the beauty and oddity 
of rocks lying about everywhere, it oc- 
curred to us that some of these might 
be attractive in other surroundings as 
well. ‘How about bordering our walks 
and flower beds with them?”’, I sug- 
gested. In time a ton or two of these 
rocks found their way via rumble seat 
space to a new location, greatly to en- 
hance the appearance of the driveway, a 
gravel walk and border plantings around 
the house, and a large flower bed in the 
center of the orchard. Flint rocks, 
onyx, green-colored copper-bearing 
stones, others of azure shade containing 
Arizona turquoise, and some streaked 
with cinnamon-red hues compose the 
collection, among which are specimens 
which would prove of value to a geo- 
logical museum. 

Foundation planting around the house 
includes euonymous, pittosporum, coton- 
easter, abelia grandiflora, pomegranate, 
Jerusalem cherry, ligustrum nepalense, 
nandina, and viburnum tinus, names we 
had not even heard of in the corn belt 
of Nebraska. These shrubs will provide 
abundant shade, with the added advan- 
tage of remaining green during the mild 
winter (with the exception of pome- 
granates). 

“What about a hedge?” mother asked 
one day. We had seen a number of 
hedges in Phoenix and liked them all. 
The only difficulty was that each one 
seemed different. We satisfied our 
various desires by having three hedges. 
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1. Ligustrum japonicum 11. Bartlett Pear 
2. Navel Orange 12. Tangelo 
3. Marsh Seedless 13. Banana 
Grapefruit 14. Becky Smith Plum 
4. Pink Seedless 15. Prune 
Grapefruit 16. Mandarin Orange 
5. Fig ; 17. Jujube . 
6. Early Imperial Peach 18. Royal Apricot 
7. Nectarine 19. Oleander Hedge 
8. Ruby Blood Orange 20. Rose Hedge 
9. Satsuma Plum 21. Ceratonia siliqua 
10. Buerre D’Anjou Pear 22. Trumpet Vine 
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On these pages are pictured the author and 
his mother, their home and the cactus corner 


On the north side are myrtle and Japa- 
nese privet, the myrtle to the front of 
the garden. On the east side (rear of 
lot) oleanders of four kinds—red, white, 
yellow, and variegated-leaf—will soon 
furnish fragrant flowers and a sheltering 
screen. These were all grown from slips. 
The hedge on the south side is composed 
of roses, while the front of the lot which 
faces west is left open. 

There is a short driveway from the 
side street to the garage attached to the 
rear of the house. This driveway is 
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flanked on both sides by cannas which 
form an effective border. A riotous mass 
of sweet peas clustering on a specially 
built fence shared the ground with one 
row of cannas until through blooming. 

A border of iris lines the gravel walk 
along the south of the house. Chrys- 
anthemums grow gratefully despite the 
heat, and were placed in half a dozen 
suitable locations, one grouping along 
the wall of the garage proving especially 
effective. A few shaded nooks around 
the house were ideal for violets which 
bloomed profusely during January and 
February. 

On the front lawn stands a flowering 
plum around which are grouped three 
pyracantha, evergreen Hawthorns which 
bear bright colored berries throughout 
the winter. A bird of paradise graces 
the southside lawn, delighting with a 
wealth of blossoms virtually all summer. 

A lively competition is going on 
around the pergola at the front of the 
house, wisteria, trumpet creeper and 
cypress vines are vying with each other 
to see which will reach the top first and 
make the most shade. It is a neck and 
neck race at present, but promises to 
become a battle when they meet. Six 
rose bushes at the base of the pergola 
seem to be enjoying the contest for they 
are blooming nicely and are stretching 
forth vigorous shoots, not to be outdone 
in the friendly rivalry. 

At present, space between trees in the 
orchard is being utilized for vegetable 
and flower beds. (Continued on page 41 
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23. Grapefruit 35. Cotoneaster pannosa 
24. Eucalyptus 36. Trumpet creeper 
25. Cannas 37. Roses 
26. Euonymus japonicus 38. Punica granatum nana 
27. Nandina domestica 39. Caesalpinia gilliesi 
28. Dwarf Lantana 40. Washingtonia robusta 


29. Melia umbraculiformis 41. Schinus molle 


30. Ulmus pumila 42. Dwarf Arborvitae 
31. Ligustrum nepalense 43. Prunus vesuvius 

32. Pittosporum tobira 44. Pyracantha lalandi 
33. Viburnum tinus 45. Myrtus communis 
34. Abelia grandiflora 46. Phoenix canariensis 


PPS.3. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Golden Date Strips 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


24 cupful of maple flavored syrup 
14 cupfuls of graham cracker crumbs 
14 teaspoonful of baking powder 


1 cupful of dates or cooked prunes 


2 eggs 
14 cupful of peanut butter 





Pit the dates or prunes and cut the fruit 


AFTERNOON REFRESHMENTS 
into pieces. Beat the eggs, add the peanut 


butter and blend well. Add the maple flavored | (Phings of shopred olives thicker, 
syrup and fruit and mix thoroughly. Stir the oe Sam bee 
baking powder into the cracker crumbs and Assorted Candies 


add to the fruit mixture. Mix well. Pour into 











a shallow greased or waxed paper lined pan 

and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 minutes. While the 
cake is still warm remove from the pan and cut into bars and roll in 
powdered sugar; or you may cut the sheet of cake in half crosswise, spread 
one piece with a maple icing, then place the other piece of cake over that, 
then slice very thin and cut the slices into strips about 1% inches long. 
To make the icing, blend powdered sugar with a little maple flavored 
syrup. These dainty strips of cake are excellent to serve with coffee or 
tea or with ice cream, or to use in the children’s lunch boxes.—M. B., 
Oakland, California. 


Clam Bisque 


2 allspice berries 

A speck of mace 

1 quart of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 


2 dozen large, fresh clams 
1 cupful of water 

1 small onion 

A sprig of parsley 

2 whole cloves 





Wash the clams, and put into a large sauce- 

pan with the cupful of water. Cover closely, SIE OR 4 SR RY 
put over the heat, and let steam until the | pegch'gmcr tt Pome Cores 
shells open easily. Remove from shells, and Tea 
chop the clams, onion and parsley very fine. 
Simmer half an hour in the broth in which the 
clams were steamed, adding the spices. Scald the milk, and thicken with 
the cornstarch which has been mixed with a little cold milk or water. 
Boil ten minutes, stirring, then strain the clam mixture into it. Serve in 
bouillon cups, topping each cupful with a spoonful of whipped cream. 
Serve popped corn with it—C. M. McG., Baker, Oregon. 











Chicken Short-Cake 


This is particularly good to serve at church 
dinners or socials, as well as home parties. 





CLUB LUNCHEON 
EXTRAORDINARY 





The recipe as given is for an individual service, Combination Vegetable Salad 
but when cooking for a large group many of “cues tates 
these short-cakes can be cooked side by side Burr Gherkins 

in a large baking pan. For each service, on top ——— 

of a slice of corn bread which has been toasted —_ | Frozen Fruit Pudding Colles 








and very generously buttered place a thin 
slice of baked ham. Cover the ham with a slice or two of the white meat 
of roast chicken, and smother the whole with a well-seasoned cream sauce 
containing a liberal amount of mushrooms. Sprinkle the top with grated 
cheese, place in the oven, and bake until nicely browned. This is a 
delightful main dish for a bridge luncheon, for so much of the preparation 
can be done a day in advance of the party.—A. L. R., Pt. Blakely, 
Washington. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Vegetable Casserole with Cheese 


Scald 244 cupfuls of milk, and pour over 1% cupfuls of soft bread 
crumbs. Add 





A scant 1% cupful of melted butter 1% teaspoonful of paprika 
3 canned pimientos, chopped 4 eggs, beaten enough to blend 
2% tablespoonfuls of chopped onion whites and yolks 
1% tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 14 cupfuls of cooked or canned vege- 
24% cupfuls of grated American cheese tables, such as lima beans, celery, 
1% tablespoonful of salt string beans and mushrooms, or any 
¥% teaspoonful of pepper combination you may favor 
Turn into a buttered casserole and bake in a xen 
slow oven (350 degrees) for about 40 minutes, VEGETABLE CASSEROLE 
or until a silver knife inserted will come Sense of hatienn 
7 } ith Thousand Island Dressin, 
out clean. Serve with Pea Sauce, made as el eae 
follows: Pea Sauce won eel Casserole 
Drain the liquor from a No. 2 can of peas ee 
1 j Ch Pickle Relish 
(an inexpensive grade of large peas may be | pauper sened Pieige Relish 
used for this) and add enough water to make Coffee 











1 cupful. Combine the peas and liquid with 2 
peppercorns, 2 whole cloves, 2 allspice berries, 14 teaspoonful of salt, a 
large slice of onion, and 4 bouillon cubes, and simmer together 15 minutes. 
Press through a sieve and add to 1 cupful of medium-thick white sauce. 
Heat thoroughly and serve. Will serve 6 amply.—Mrs. R. J. M., Seattle, 





Washington. 
Chocolate-Rice Cream Pudding 
2 cupfuls of milk ¥ cupful of sugar 
Y cupful of ground chocolate 4 teaspoonful of salt 
¥% cupful of raisins Y4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14% cupfuls of cooked rice 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


2 eggs, whites and yolks separated 


Scald the milk in a double boiler; add the 
ground chocolate while it is heating, and let REA RER Saree 
dissolve in the milk. Add the washed raisins, eg am 
and cook about 15 minutes. Mix the cooked Bread and Butter Tea 
rice, egg yolks, sugar, salt and cinnamon, and isnencaiesaneniniahbeaiien 
stir into the hot chocolate milk, stirring until 
thickened. Add-the vanilla, mix well, and pour into a buttered pudding 
dish. Cover with a meringue made of the 2 egg whites beaten stiff, with 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown the meringue in a slow oven (300 de- 
grees), chill, and serve. These quantities will serve 6 persons.——Mrs. 
D. P. W., Claremont, California. 


St. Patrick’s Cocktail 


3 medium-sized grapefruit An 8-ounce glass of mint jelly 
¥ to 1 cupful of sugar 

















Pare the grapefruit, removing all the mem- 


brane, and remove the sections whole, by slip- A ST. PATRICK'S PARTY 
ping the knife blade down beside each parti- Breaded tonptrick’s Cocktail 
tion membrane to loosen the flesh. Break [Bae be 
é . . : Buttered Peas Green Olives 
each section in halves, and drain off some of Saleen eee 


the juice. Sprinkle with sugar to suit the taste | Green Pepper Salad (stuffed with 


(I use 34 cupful). Melt the mint jelly in the CMpietachio lee Cream 
top of a double boiler, and pour over the Prested Cop Caltes 








grapefruit in the bowl. Let stand all day in 









While still warm, 
Cut the sheek o€ 
ake in halves 
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Spread one half 
with maple syrup 
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Place second 
half over firske 





Cut in thin sliees', 


then cut Slideg 
into short skrips~ 








the refrigerator, and serve very cold in sherbet 
glasses. This serves 6 to 8 persons, and is as delicious as it is pretty.— 


Mrs. N. A. S., Pasadena, California. 
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for afternoon 
reLreshments~ 
Good! 
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QOMETIMES I rebel at the efficiency 
methods of our modern age of house- 
keeping and would toss all budgets and 
money saving schemes to the four winds. 
It would be easy to spend lavishly, buy 
prodigal amounts of caviar and im- 
ported cheese, to keep tall jars full of 
salted nuts in evidence in the pantry, 
and to top all sauces and meats with 
tiny French mushrooms. But we who 
are the “safe and sane” element of our 
Sunset Land know that ideal homes, 
thriving children, and adequate bank 
accounts are not made that way. So up 
and down the countless streets of the 
many towns of the West, wise women 
budget their expenditures and _provi- 
dentially prepare for a future otherwise 
uncertain. And very often the end of 
the month means a time of pinched 
pennies if we resolutely stay within the 
given budgeted amount for food. 

Company for dinner is a very great 
delight and a very real expense. If there 
are several unexpected occasions for en- 
tertaining, it may mean a slender purse 
for the end of the month. Oh, there are 
lots of reasons for temporary economy— 
we all know that; and with pleasure I 
share with you some disguised thrift 
recipes, ideas, and menus which have 
proved helpful in my own home. 

I feel that however slender may be 
the financial possibilities of the budget, 
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Prune Pie 





COURTESY OF UNITED PRUNE 
GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 


End-of-the-Month Meals 
or How To Meet the Budget Painlessly 


By 
Doris Hudson Moss 


a well stocked larder is a necessity in a 
house which is, indeed, a home. By pur- 
chasing standard brands of groceries at 
bargain prices one avoids excessive 
amounts of marketing and high prices, 
and the entire outlay for food is no 
greater than if one bought in smaller 
amounts only when necessity compelled 
it. Better meals may be had by keeping 
on hand, constantly, the necessities of 
menu building. Then when the time 
for retrenchment of expenses comes, it’s 
fun to concoct good meals from the cans 
and packages on hand, together with 
fresh foods which are available. 

I realize that there are persons who 
dislike such meat cuts as liver, tongue, 
and so on, who never eat gravy, who 
eat only as whim dictates. For them I 
have little sympathy and no very help- 
ful advice. In normal homes where all 
food served is welcomed as good, then 
there are many short cuts to thrift. 

There is much to be said of casserole 
cookery for economical meals. Oven 
glass, peasant pottery, or colored enamel 
ware will glorify simple food, indeed. 
Individual ramekins help to “stretch” 
food, and when served on a nicely gar- 
nished plate they lend style to an other- 
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wise ordinary dinner. A slice or two of 
cold meat minced and added to a tasty, 
salted custard together with minced 
green peppers, white of hard-cooked 
egg, minced parsley, and a bit of onion, 
makes a dainty yet substantial food 
dish. Topped with a little square of 
bacon and baked at 300 degrees for an 
hour in a pan of hot water, they will 
be a treat. 

Do you shudder when I tell you that 
stew is a superb dish if rightly cooked? 
Choose somewhat fat shoulder of beef 
and ask the butcher to dice it in inch 
squares. Ask him, too, for the bone 
which comes from the shoulder; it will 
make the gravy richer. Brown the meat 
in a little fat until it appears to be quite 
done. Salt and pepper thoroughly and 
add a minced onion. When onion is 
golden brown, add water to cover and 
cover tightly with a heavy pot lid, and 
simmer for at least three hours, per- 
mitting the water to boil down to an 
essence. Add more water for gravy, add 
celery salt, diced potatoes and other 
vegetables if you wish; thicken with a 
paste of flour and water, cook for at 
least 15 minutes longer, and serve on a 
triangle of hot toast. 

From this simple, homely dish, one 
may plan many variations. Do you 
know of “Rich Man’s Shortcake?” 
Mix a biscuit batter or dough, slightly 
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softer than for rolled biscuit. Pat half 
of it into a good-sized round or oblong 
and place on a greased pan. Butter it 
generously. Pat out another sheet and 
place on top of the buttered layer. Bake 
in a hot (450°) oven for about 15 min- 
utes. Place on a hot platter, remove the 
top layer, cover with a rich stew, then 
replace the upper layer. Serve with 
parsley garnish. 

Canned fish such as tuna, salmon, 
shrimp, and crab make such delicious 
and widely used dishes that they need 
scarcely be mentioned. Do you make 
fish patties? Mince fish fine, add a 
little onion juice, bread crumbs or diced 
bread to “stretch” the amount of the 
dish, add beaten egg and milk, mold into 
little cakes and fry brown in bacon fat. 
Serve with lemon, cream sauce, or 
mayonnaise. Or to the patty mixture 
you may add more milk and turn into a 
casserole; set the baking dish in a pan of 
hot water in the oven and bake at 
350 degrees for an hour. 

A Spanish omelet is cause for rejoicing 
at our house and when eggs are inex- 
pensive, it is as cheap as it is good. It is 
wise to make a large amount and to make 
a heavy omelet so that it will not fall 
before serving. With the rich sauce, the 
omelet seems a heavier dish than usual. 
Here is my recipe: 


Spanish Sauce for the Omelet 


4 slices of bacon, cut in squares 

1 tablespoonful of salad oil 

I medium size onion, minced 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 No. 2% can of tomatoes in puree 


Saute the bacon, add the salad oil, 
onion, parsley, green pepper, and season- 
ing. Then add the tomatoes and simmer 
for 20 minutes. It is wise to make this 
first and let it simmer while you mix 
and bake the omelet. 


Baked Omelet 


5 eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately 
% cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

I teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of butter, melted 


To the beaten egg yolks, add the dry 
materials, sifted. Add the milk and 
melted butter. Gently but thoroughly 
beat in the stifly beaten egg whites. 
Turn at once into hot greased patty 
pans, omelet pan, or skillet. Place in a 
fairly hot (400 degree) oven for about 
20 minutes, or until it leaves the side of 
the pan. Serve on a hot platter, folded 
or not, as you prefer. Pour the Spanish 
sauce over it. 

In economy cookery don’t forget to 
be generous with sweets. They help 
to “top off” an otherwise ordinary meal 
and their energy giving qualities are as 
valuable as their satisfying goodness. 
Heavy caloried chocolate is a wise 
choice if dinner is a bit sparse. Have 
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OU mothers will be delighted at the way 
your youngsters take to this crispy, de- 
licious-tasting breakfast food. 

Doubly delighted—for you know how help- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes can be as a protection 
against constipation resulting from too little 
bulk in the diet. 


Thousands of Children Suffer 


It is a fact that many children suffer from this 
type of constipation . . . while their parents, 
unsuspecting, see only the effects—listless- 
ness, ill temper, poor appetite. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects your child 
against this condition. For it provides the 
bulk he needs . . . bulk that so many diets 
lack. Thus it helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness and to insure normal 
elimination of food wastes. 


Follow this Health Program 

So naturally, we believe, you will want to 
serve Post’s Bran Flakes regularly . . . as part 
of wend 7h health program: Lots of exer- 
cise and fresh air every day . . . enough sleep 
... plenty of water to drink . . . milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. And a daily helping 
of Post’s Bran Flakes. 

How your child will love it. . . plain or 
with fruits or berries. You mothers and 
fathers, too! Your grocer has Post’s Bran 
Flakes ... A product of General Foods. 
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— Tillamook 
Cheese Wins 


First 3 Prizes 


at California State Fair 


First 6 Prizes 


at Oregon State Fair 


I” ana 3” Prizes 
at Washington State Fair 


First 3 Prizes 


Pacific International Live- 


stock Exposition 
Tillamook quality is outstanding! Year 
after year Tillamook takes the trophies in 
major competition. The list above gives 
prizes won in a single season. No more con- 
vincing proof of the superior quality and 
flavor of Tillamook could be offered than 
this consistent prize-winning record. 


Country-made Cheese 
with all the cream left in 


Tillamook is made with all the milk, all 
the thick rich cream left in! Every pound 
. contains the food values of nearly 5 quarts 
of milk! Serve it every day—the new recipe 
book gives prize-winning ways to use prize- 
winning Tillamook cheese. 


Tune in, Women’s 
Magazine of Air, N.B.C. 
Fridays, 11.10 a. m. 


Hear recipes for 
prize-winning dishes 







Trade Mark iva 

Registered MW EE TT g 
r on every slice 
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TILLAMOOK 
whole milk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 


WRITE ME FOR FREE PRIZE BOOK 


Tillamook Dairy Maid— The Tillamook County 
Creamery Association, Tillamook, Oregon (11a) 


Please send me a copy of the Prize Cheese Recipes. 








Name 





Address 
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you tried simple bread pudding served 
with hot chocolate fudge sauce? 

Prune pie is one of those desserts that 
looks and tastes positively patrician, 
while actually costing very little. There 
are a number of good recipes for it; 
here is one excellent one. 


Prune Pie 


2 cupfuls of cooked prunes, pitted and halved 
1 orange, peeled and diced 
¥% cupful of brown sugar 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of prune liquid 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, blended with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
A baked pastry shell ; 
Meringue 
2 egg whites, 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


In a good-sized saucepan combine 
prunes, diced orange, sugar, salt, butter, 
and the liquid from the cooked prunes, 
and bring to boiling. Stir in the corn- 
starch blended with the cold water, and 
cook until thick, then continue cooking 
slowly for 10 minutes longer, to insure 
thorough cooking of the starch. Cool. 
Pour into the baked pastry shell, and 
cover with a meringue made by beating 
the two egg whites stiff, then beating in 
gradually the 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and continuing to beat until very stiff. 
Flavor with a few drops of lemon ex- 
tract, and spread roughly over the prune 
filling. Bake very slowly (at 300 de- 
grees) for 20 to 30 minutes, so that the 
meringue will be thoroughly cooked and 
will not “weep.” 

A cream sauce offers endless variety 
of dishes. If you are smart you will add 
to it a few drops of A-1 sauce, par- 
ticularly if you make it economically 
with milk or evaporated milk instead of 
rich cream. Keep in mind creamed 
eggs (if anchovy paste is added you have 
Scotch Woodcock), creamed fish, Vienna 
sausages, ham, veal, and so on. 


In chilly weather, luscious cream of 
corn soup made with evaporated milk is 
a mighty good supper. Also, clam 
chowder is such a treat that its thrifti- 
ness never occurs to the family. 

Round slices of neck of lamb, sauted 
until brown and simmered in thick- 
ened gravy en casserole will bring forth 
delighted comments from the Man of the 
House—and it’s as cheap a meat as can 
be found. 

The Italian pastes are nutritious and, 
if painstakingly prepared, are among the 
finest and most delicious of foods. 

Then for warm weather, gelatine 
comes to the rescue of thrift menus. 
Any left-over tidbits of fruit, vegetables 
or meat, when enfolded in molded gela- 
tine, take on the air of a party. 

There is one essential need in a low 
priced meal. Never permit your ex- 
penditure to be in small quantity of 
food. Better to use cheaper food and by 
cleverly cooking it, furnish a bountiful 
quantity for your hungry family. There 
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Cleans and scours grease-incrusted potsand 


pans with very little effort. ob handle 
provides grip and keeps your hands 
away from charred material which so easily 
becomes ground into the pores. Patented 
cushion feature prevents scratching. 

At 5c and 10c stores, grocery, hardware and 
department stores or direct for 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP’N 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
Made by the manufacturers of 






THE ORIGINAL~SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 
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Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 753 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 


Heatilator Fireplace 
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No Hammer Needed 


To display on walls unmounted 
photographs, prints, drawings and 
light decorations, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
10 Two sizes. Won't mar walls. 
C. Packets everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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To Assure a Healthy 


cwth SOAP and 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 4 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mase. 
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in freshness 
there 1s flavor... 


SNOW FLAKES 
are oven-fresh 


“They are oven-fresh”’ 
your grocer reminds you, when 
he recommends SNow FLAKEs. 
For he knows that unmistakable 
freshness is the quality most de- 
sired—in milk, fruit or crackers. 


Snow Frakes are the favorite 
soda crackers of the West—their 
crisp, oven-freshness is the reason. 
Be sure to ask for Snow FLAKES; 
you'll appreciate the value in 
the big 2-pound thrift carton— 
the familiar red, double-sealed 
carton—the carton which wise 


hostesses prefer. 


Baked in the great Pacific Coast 
Bakeries of the “Uneeda Bakers” 


Don’t ask for crackers—say 


Snow FLAKES 
Qlbways. Qvenw-Fresh 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
— 


Uneeda |*)) Bakers 
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is something depressing in a sparsely 
covered plate. Should you serve one, 
the family will suspect you of running 
short on funds. If you are a really 
smart SuNsET lady, you'll keep such 
secrets to yourself, and serve cabbage 
salad and stew with an air—and plenty 
of garnish! 


Menus—with Approximate Costs 


(Costs gauged on prices in Alameda | 


markets, June, 1932) 


1 


A Supper for Four, Total cost $o.8o. 

Waffles (13 cents). 

Fried Ham with Skillet Cream Gravy 
(21 cents). 

Combination Vegetable Salad (canned) 
on Lettuce (18 cents). 

French Dressing (5 cents). 

Orange Flavored Gelatine Made with 
Orange Juice (11 cents). 

Coffee with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 


2 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.72. 

Baked Salmon Loaf with Green 
Pepper (27 cents). ’ 

Baked Potatoes and Butter (7 cents). 

Cabbage Salad with French Dressing 
(7 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 

Open Face Apple Pie (19 cents). 


3 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.65. 

Creamed Chipped Beef (20 cents). 

Boiled Rice (5 cents). 

Warm Baked Apples Stuffed with 
Raisins (10 cents). 

Hot Gems (13 cents). Jam (5 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 


Milk for Children (6 cents). 
4 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.64. 

Beef Stew with Diced Vegetables and 
Potatoes (30 cents). 

Hot Biscuits (7 cents). Jam (5 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 

Graham Cracker Pudding with Top 
Milk (10 cents). 


5 


Dinner for Four, Total cost $o.6r. 

Ground Shoulder of Beef (add % cup- 
ful of water to each pound, and bake 
in the oven in little cakes), Skillet Milk 
Gravy (25 cents). 

Baked Potatoes (4 cents). 

Stewed Canned Tomatoes with Minced 
Onion (15 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 
Milk for Children (6 cents). 
Sliced Oranges with Sugar (10 cents). 
Cup Cakes (10 cents). 
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magic sound 


makes youngsters 
hungry 


YOU like to see the children 
eat. Well, give them a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies and 
milk or cream. Watch the 
spoons get busy when these 
crisp rice bubbles begin to 
snap, crackle and pop! 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
one of the best cereals for chil- 
dren. Nourishing rice. Easy 
to digest. Fine for any meal 


especially good for the 
youngsters’ supper. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 

































































































It brings the North Woods to your 
breakfast table—this marvelous blend 
of three different sugars... Vermont 
maple, Canadian maple, and finest cane. 
Pancakes, served with Log Cabin, taste 
lighter and tenderer, as well as far more 
delicious. Children love the funny little 
people on the Log Cabin Tin. Try it! 
A product of General Foods. 











* Flavor 
Miracles 


Aun: ... what chef-like flavor 
A. 1. Sauce sprinkles on roasts, beans, 
and cheese dishes. How magically it 
seasons soups, fish, casseroles. For A. 1. 
is a multi-mingled flavor — twenty de- 
licious ingredients and spices blended 
to perform taste miracles on the foods 
you eat. A. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers 
and delicatessens — ask for it in restau- 
rants, too. Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


MB A WHOLESOME RELISH B 

















If there 1s waste space in cupboards between 
shelves, add a narrow in-between one. 
They are fine for cups, glasses and the like. 
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Kitchen Rangers 
A Man’s Way of Cooking Bacon 


By Dean B. Gregg 





| three a. m. 


| that she was cooking 
| many slices of bacon 








EW breakfast dishes are more appe- 

tizing than a rasher of bacon. In 
the servantless home, however, it usually 
is such a lot of work for the results ob- 
tained. The bacon requires constant 
attention while broiling, if it is to be 
prevented from burning. Often it cooks 
unevenly and is overdone in some spots 
while almost raw in others. And the 
skillet is a mean thing to wash after- 
ward, morning after morning. 

A number of years ago, at a New 
Year’s dance, breakfast was served at 
The cooks were in the 
kitchen, but there were no waiters, so 
all the men swarmed into the kitchen 
to assist in serving the meal to their 
various parties. One of the cooks was a 
large colored woman, very much from the 
South, and it was 


sliced by the butcher, with his slicing 
machine, about three thirty-seconds of 
an inch in thickness. When this proc- 
ess is completed the bacon should be 
re-formed into the “side” and kept in 
this way in the icebox. It can be kept 
in this manner for quite a while without 
spoiling. This method of purchasing, 
incidentally is cheaper than others. 

It takes a little time, of course, to 
accumulate a skillet of bacon grease or 
deep fat, for a start must be made with- 
out it. But when the bacon has been 
cooked, since the skillet is not emptied 
from day to day, there soon is enough 
bacon grease accumulated to cook in 
deep fat. 

Assume then, that the skillet has 
half an inch of deep fat in it, and that 

the sliced bacon is 





interesting to find 


in a very large skil- 
let with about an 
inch and a half of 
deep fat in it. And, 
being at that time a 
reserve officer in the 
army and interested 
in the quick prepar- 
ing of food on a 
fairly large scale, I 
stayed and watched 
the operation for 
quite some time. 
The bacon came to 
the table in per- 


ever. 





For Men Only 


OU men who are always brag- 

ging about what great cooks 
you are—here’s your chance to 
prove it. This brand new depart- 
ment, ‘The Sunset Kitchen Rang- 
ers’ Club,” is yours exclusively— 
no women contributors allowed! 
To this department you are invited 
to send your best recipes, your 
rules for camp stew, your direc- 
tions for making flapjacks or what- 
So round up your recipes, 
men, and send them to The Sunset 
Kitchen Rangers’ Club, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. Anything from 100 
to 1000 words will be considered, 
and all items printed will be paid 
for at regular rates.—G. A. C. 


ready to be put in. 
The deep fat is hard, 
for the skillet has 
been left overnight 
in a cool place. The 
skillet is placed over 
a medium fire and 
the slices of bacon 
are laid on top of 
the fat. Then the 
cook can go about 
the other work of 
getting breakfast, 
for, with very little 
further supervision, 
the deep fat will 
melt and the bacon 
become immersed in 








fectly marvelous 

condition, each slice crisp but juicy, and 
evenly cooked from end to end. This 
was the more remarkable when one con- 
siders the large number of persons 
served at the same time. 

Since that time in our home we have 
cooked many pounds of bacon and have 
found that this method has fulfilled its 
early promise. While the process is 
simple, a few ideas have been added 
from time to time, which help to make 
it an efficient bit of kitchen procedure. 

First, I insist that bacon should be 
bought “in the side.” It should be 


the rapidly heating 
liquid. All that is really needed until 
the bacon is done is an occasional stir 
with a spoon, in passing, or perhaps the 
turning over of the slices of bacon. 

It is interesting to compare this proc- 
ess with the ordinary method, which 
requires the constant attention of some 
one for nearly ten minutes, to produce 
an adequately cooked rasher of bacon. 
For poorly cooked bacon merely means 
that nobody has had time to watch it 
adequately and turn it constantly dur- 
ing the cooking process. 

It will be found that bacon cooked in 
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IJ always USE 


GLOBE “Al” 
Complete 


BISCUIT FLOUR 
LES 50 handy! 


be 
COMPLETE 


CHANGE “I can’t make 
good biscuits” to “my bis- 
cuits are perfect,” for they 
aistcn will be perfect every time 
_—. you use Globe “A1” Com- 
ye | plete Biscuit Flour. Here’s 
& the product that makes 
an uncertain culinary art 

into a simple stir, roll out, cut and bake 
proposition with no way to fail. Everything 
is in the mixture... famous Globe “A1” 
Flour, a shortening specially refined by 
Globe Mills, the finest of baking powders 
...everything but moisture. Get a package 
today...and remember there’s a free theater 
ticket for the children in every package. 








Hear “Globe Headlines” 8 P.M. Tues., 


Wed., Thurs., Fri... . Don Lee Chain 
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deep fat is uniform in texture from end 
toend. If taken out of the skillet at the 
proper time, no part of it will be either 
under-done or over-done. A little prac- 
tice will train the eye to recognize just 
the desired degree of done-ness by the 
color of the bacon itself. 

Practically all foods shrink in cooking, 
but for some unknown reason there is 
much less shrinkage in the slices of 
bacon cooked by this method. This can 
be proved by experiment. It is sug- 
gested that two strips of bacon be ear- 
marked by splitting one end of each with 
a knife. These, then, be laid on top of 
the cold deep fat before the skillet is 
placed on the fire. The rest of the bacon 
should be placed in the deep fat when 
it is hot enough to “sizzle” the bacon 
immediately. When the two lots are 
done, comparison can be made and the 
statement as to shrinkage be proved or 
disproved to the entire satisfaction_of 
the cook. 

Now to eliminate the dirty work! 
Most dishwashers will agree that the 
receptacle in which bacon is cooked is 
the most unpleasant of all the pots and 
pans to wash. How desirable, then, is 
the method suggested here, for there is 
no skillet to be washed! The skillet is | 
simply set away in a cool place, with a | 
cover placed over the deep fat, until the | 
next occasion when bacon is to be | 
cooked. | 

There is one thing more to be noted, | 
however. After a week or so (or any | 
time when the skillet has become pretty | 
full of fat), after it has cooled down but | 
not yet solidified, the fat should be | 
poured off into another receptacle. As | 
the bottom of the skillet is approached 
it will be found that there appear some | 
bottom settlings of solid matter. These | 
may be identified by the fact that they | 
are a different color from the deep fat. | 
These settlings should be discarded (not | 
poured down the sink) and the skillet | 
scraped clean of all that adheres to the | 
bottom. ‘Then the clear fat should be | 
poured back into the skillet, which is | 
again ready for another two or three | 
weeks’ usage. It need not be urged that 
this is a thoroughly modern method for 
any housekeeper. It delivers a superior | 
product with much less attention than | 
is required by any other method. It is 
cheaper, for the first cost is less, and 
there is less shrinkage in the cooking. 
It eliminates the washing of a disagree- | 
able receptacle. 
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TRY ® good ideaw 
to dampen the outside of a kettle and 


rub it thoroughly with soap before 
putting it into direct smoke as in 





cooking over a camp fire. The soot 
is easily washed off by using a soaped 
brush, or by soaking in warm water. 
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is an oil that will open 
your eyes to the real meaning of 
quality... yet it is easy on the 
family purse. There is nothing to 
equal it in America...it gives you 
tastier salad dressings...it adds 
new flavor and new tenderness to 
fried foods...it brings improved 
color and texture to baked 
goods. Globe “Al” Oil is extra 
fine quality pure Sesame, refined 
by Globe Mills...a clear brilliant 
product that retains its freshness 
and flavor longer than any other 
known oil. Try it! Look for the 
gold and black labeled bottle at 
your grocers...an oil for connois- 
seurs ata price anyone can afford. 








* Globe “Al” Oil comes 
in pint and quart bot- 
tles and in quart, half 

gallon and gallon cans 
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KEROSENE 


All of the impurities that form soot 
and cause the offensive ‘‘coal-oil” 
odor have been removed from 
Burnbrite. This is why Burnbrite is 
today’s outstanding kerosene. 

Remember that the heaters of to- 
day are not the “coal-oil” stoves 
of old. They are modern heating 
units that deserve a fuel as modern 
as Burnbrite. 

Burnbrite burns with a clear in- 
tense flame. It has no “coal-oil” 
odor, forms no soot and does not 
char the wick. 


Get Associated with 
Burnbrite. Order it to- 
day from your grocer 
or from your neighbor- 
hood Associated Sta- 
tion or Garage. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Maker of “FLYING A” Gasoline, Associated 

Ethyl Gasoline,Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, 

Associated Household Products and Asso- 
ciated Stoddard Cleaning Solvent. 
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Furnishing the Cabin 


(Continued from page 15) 


rooms in a mountain cabin furnished 
with substantial, rustic furniture made 
expressly for homes of this type. It is 
made of gumwood stained and waxed. 
Strap iron gives strength to the articles 
and imparts an old world atmosphere. 
All the furniture is made in California. 

Living room rugs are made from the 
skins of California mountain animals. 
The draperies and upholstery fabrics are 
of a rough weave, colorful and reversible. 
Draperies are hung from wrought iron 
rods. 

Hooked rugs have been used in the 
bedroom. The furniture is painted an 
old parchment color; draperies and chair 
covering are similar to the living room 
fabrics. 

In the dining room of this house (not 
illustrated), the rug is made of linen, of 
varied colors, mottled, and of a coarse 
texture. The chairs are covered in cow- 
hide, both seats and backs being up- 
holstered all over. The drapery fabric in 
this room is a printed linen. 

It is the careful attention given to 
small details, together with the correct 
placing of lights and convenient tables 
for books and accessories, that makes a 
simple cottage most attractive—a place 
to recuperate under happy conditions, 
inside the cottage itself as well as out- 
side in our great outdoors. 


TO A HOUSE ON A HILL 


OUR windows are tiny—but vistas 
are wide 
To your gaze from the top of a hill! 
Your door sags a bit, but the latch string 
15 out, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


Symphonies gladden the long quiet days 
To you, little house on a hill— 

Robins make melody, winds sing to you, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


You are the first to welcome the dawn, 
Your throne 1s the top of a hill— 

You are the first to count out the stars, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


Long years you have stood—your hearth- 
stone 1s cold, 

But I remember it still— 

I’m leaving to-night to be with you at 
dawn— 

Dear little house on the hill! 


—Cristel Hastings. 
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GRING’s IRICIDE [antkitl} 


(<P 


STOPS ANTS 
~¢ Outside the House 
teed Successfully Used Since 1910 


APPROVED BY BOARDS OF HEALTH 
Bay Region Home Service, BErkeley 0789 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


GRING’S IRICIDE CO. Box 268, Berkeley, Calif. 



















Same Quality String a $165 
As in Expensive Racquets Outfit Complete with 1 | 
string, tools and directions 
Easy to restring racquets—better than new. Saves real 
money. Send for this professional outfit today. 
profits made restringing other players’ racquets. 3 
string. Colors Purple, Green, Red or White, with 
length of contrasting color in silk cord trim, awls, 
ome il) d easy d Money back 








guarantee. @ Send check or money order 
MAKE MONEY TOOe $1.65 which includes Pos- 
e and insurance. Sent C. 0. D, if desi 


tag 
PRO TENNIS STRING CO., Dept. P-I, Harmon, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, MODEL 1903 
————_ =e ~ 


Cal. 30, 834 pounds, 43 inches long, 24 inch barrel, 
assembled At refinished, without bayonet at reduced 
price, $16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Il'ustrated 
catalog, 1933, 364 pages, Army-Navy equipment, mailed 
for 50c. NEW circular for 3c stamp. Established 1865. 























FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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How We Manage 


When We Go Camping 


|e Geto read so many splendid 
articles in your magazine on camp- 
ing, camp cooking, and outdoor life, I 
should like to pass on to those who love 
the great out-of-doors, some ideas of the 
equipment we carry on our week-end 
trips and vacation. 

One of the articles we carry, and which 
has been remarked upon every time it is 
seen, is a regular 11-inch sanitary bucket, 
with cover. This bucket we use in va- 
rious ways, depending on our camp loca- 
tion. In a camp beside a stream we use 
it as our “‘ice box.”” We place the bucket 
in the stream in about a foot of water 
and weigh it down by placing a rock 
inside to keep it from floating away and 
to steady it on the stream bottom. By 
placing butter, milk, meat, lettuce, and 
other perishable foods in the bucket 
(with the cover on), these articles are 
kept cold and crisp and safe, even on a 
hot day. 

If we camp where there is no stream, 
such as on the ocean shore, and where 
water has to be carried for the camp use, 
we keep our water cool and fresh by 
placing the bucket in a draft, such as 
under the car or under a bush. When we 
break camp for home this bucket comes 
into another use, that of a carrier. By 
this I mean we pack camp equipment 
into it. Into the bottom go the fry-pans 
(folding handles), then shallow pans, 
plates (enamel ware), cups and saucers, 
and topped off with the ever necessary 
coffee pot, and then the cover. It is 
more than surprising to see what can be 
gotten out of the way into this bucket. 
When it has been packed we place it in 
our camp carrier box which is bolted on 
our carrying rack at the rear of the car. 
And this trunk or carrier box is another 
handy piece of equipment that should 
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be of great use and benefit to those who 
like camping in comfort. 

Our trunk is our own idea and built 
to fit our car. It is 20 inches high, 16 
inches wide, and 36 inches long (top and 
bottom), made of light veneered oak. 
Top, bottom and sides are of 5,-inch 
stuff and the ends of 1-inch. The sides 
and end are cut down two inches and 
fastened to the top, acting as a brace. 
Three hinges are hung on the back 
allowing the top to lift up. In the front 
same is cut two inches up from the bot- 
tom and three hinges placed. This al- 
lows the front to drop down. By placing 
light chains half way up the inside of the 
trunk, and half way out on the front 
drop you have a shelf which acts as 
either a table for two or three, or a work 
shelf. On the inside, about 10 inches or 
12 inches down from the top we have 
placed cleats on either end to support a 
shelf. These cleats are cut away from 
the back so as to allow the shelf to tilt 
back and slide down and stand up against 
the back of the box out of the way. 

When the box is closed and top lifted 
you have a dandy roomy auto trunk, 
which everyone knows carries a heap of 
duffel. We have made a pantosote cov- 
ering which we slip over the trunk, 
when on the road. 

We use this trunk in two ways. First, 
on week-end trips, after finding our loca- 
tion, and pitching our tent, I back the 
car with the trunk at the rear, up to the 
tent so as to place the trunk just at the 
edge of the tent fly. After unloading the 
trunk and placing the inside shelf in 
position and placing your canned goods, 
etc., thereon, we have a fine kitchen 
cabinet. Second, on a vacation trip 
where we make a permanent camp we 
proceed as follows: we unpack the box 
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These snapshots illustrate some of the 
Stone’s camping suggestions. Note the two 
views of the kitchen cabinet at left 





and unbolt it from the rear of the car 
(after pitching tent, etc.), and place it 
on an empty box where desired. I wish 
to say right here that we carry a 
medium-sized canned goods box on our 
vacation trips in which we carry food- 
stuffs. This box is also unpacked and 
short legs nailed to the ends (top facing 
outward) on which we place our trunk. 
The extra box makes an extra shelf in 
which to place fry pan and other uten- 
sils. This, together with the trunk, 
makes one of the best and most con- 
venient kitchenettes I have ever seen or 
used. By placing your gasoline stove 


‘nearby many unnecessary steps can be 


saved. We can lock the trunk up when 
we go hiking or fishing for on the front 
we have placed a regular auto trunk lock 
and two clasps. At the ends we have 
placed folding handles for easy handling. 

Here is another thing that we use a 
lot—a 15 by 18 foot piece of unbleached 
sheeting which is light and economical 
and folds into a very small package. 
It is made from 12 yards of 92-inch un- 
bleached sheeting cut in two and sewed 
together making the square. I use it in 
this manner. After pitching the tent and 
placing our cabinet in position I throw 
this sheeting over the car and bring it 
to the fly of the tent (underneath the 
fly). We have made holes so as to fit 
the tent poles and bring the sheeting, 
on an angle, down to the ground. This 
encloses the front of the fly and ends of 
same, at the same time protecting the 
car. In our permanent camps where the 
cabinet is detached from the car we 
bring the sheeting down to the ground 
all around which forms in reality another 
room to the tent. On warm days this 
sheeting can be lifted to light cane poles 
(such as are placed in rugs brought from 
the cleaners), forming a nice awning 
during the day. By lowering the curtain 
at night and hanging a good gasoline 
lantern from a pole you have a warm 
sitting room and without sitting inside 
the main tent. When ready to retire the 
gasoline lantern is placed inside the tent 
and soon the tent is comfortably warm. 
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Ask your dealer for the 
Birdseed that 


PUTS SUNSHINE IN 
HIS SONG 


Your canary’s song depends upon his 
health and happiness. Try this marvelous 
new Sunshine-vitamin seed . . . dust-free. 
Developed by a famous live-bird firm in 
feeding its thousands of birds . . . Scien- 
tifically correct, and at no extra cost. 


Robison’s 


io. et 


Bird Seed 


PATENT PENDING 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and fifteen cents for a full- 
size trial carton to 


ANSEL W. ROBISON 
40 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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I Will Help You With 
Your Garden Problems 
AS Landscape Architect and Practical 

Gardener of the Bay Region, I am 
equipped to prepare and execute complete 
planting plans for any size gardens. For 
a small fee (hourly basis) I give personal 
consultation to amateur gardeners who 
wish to build their own gardens. I pre- 
sent regular garden courses (classes meet 
twice weekly) for those who wish to study 
actual planting and general garden prac- 
tices. I am available also for lectures to 
Garden Clubs and similar groups. For 
prices on any of the above services, write 


to me at the address below. Please give 
full particulars when you write. 


ALLISON M. WOODMAN 
588 Santa Clara Ave., Berkeley, California 
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and Beauty 


| \ X 7 E are learning more and more that 


many women who are considered 
beautiful are really plain women who 
know how to create the illusion of 
beauty. We sometimes think of a lovely 
woman as being exceptionally fortunate 
to possess beauty, and yet if the facts 
were known, most of our lovely women 
have acquired their beauty by learning 
to subordinate their defects and empha- 
size their good points until they give to 
everyone who sees them the impression 
of beauty. This thing called beauty, 
then, is within the reach of any intelli- 
gent woman. It is a matter of knowing 
your good and bad points, and learning 
what not to do, as well as what to do. 
In creating the illusion of beauty, de- 
tails are important. Take the matter of 
hair cuts. Is your neck short and in- 
clined to be thick, and is your hair cut 
in a straight line across the back? Then 
of course your neck will look shorter and 
thicker. Horizontal waves, too, will 
make a broad head look broader. If you 
have a long, thin neck, choker beads 


*| will be flattering, but to a short neck 


they are a handicap. Have your hair 
cut round, pointed or straight across 
according to the shape of your head and 
neck. Discover the back of your head, 
and wear your waves, small, large, bias 
or straight across according to where you 
want to place the emphasis. We can 
play tricks on the eyes with lines, you 
know, so it is really within your power 
to create the shape you wish. 

Contrary to popular notion, the young 
woman should use make-up more lav- 
ishly than the mature woman, as age is 
accentuated by excessive make-up. If 
you have a full, round face, rouge should 
be applied high on the cheek bones, just 
beneath the eyes and fairly close to the 
nose. A long thin face will take on a 
more oval appearance if rouge is placed 
lower down with the deepest color on 
the lower part of the cheek. For the 
oval face, a triangle of rouge from temple 
to lower cheek, then to ear is advisable 
with the deepest tint in center of the 
cheek. Try these different ways and 
notice the results. It is a mistake, of 
course, to use conflicting shades of rouge 
for cheeks and lips, and obviously if your 
mouth is large, or unattractive, a bril- 
liant shade of rouge will emphasize the 
defect. Powder should be applied so 
that it gives the skin a velvety appear- 
ance, and never a “powdered” look. A 
too thick coating of powder is also aging. 
Many find it flattering to use a lighter 
shade of powder for the neck than the 


| face; in any case, the neck should receive 





as much attention as the face when 
make-up is used. 
The fashionable spotlight has at last 
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You'll Chuckle 


When you read this 
Fascinating 


Travel Book 





‘Oh, Ranger!” 


A Book About the 
by 
Horace M. ALBRIGHT 
and 
Frank J. TAYLOR 


illustrated by 
Rutu Taytor Wuite 


hh you can have this outstanding 
book of Western travel for a frac- 
tion of its former price. You'll enjoy 
every line of lore about the once wild 
and woolly West, better known in 
modern times as the domain of the 
National Parks. 


National Parks 


A volume of light, lively reading that 
will double your enjoyment of motoring, 
camping, hiking and trail riding in the 
National Parks of the West. Also an 
ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to 


‘I 


While the Supply Lasts 


Former 
Price 
$2.50 


Your money and 
return postage 
refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 





SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed is one dollar. Please send 
Sunset Land’s 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| me “Oh, Ranger!’ 
: great travel book, right away. 
| 

| 
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LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
ct these rates 
SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21 


EOE EE 
RMON E@EAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 











GUARANTEED 








° ELBERT | 
FIREPLACES 


Require Mo Masonry 
For houses, cabins, basements, 
etc. Convenient size—burn wood 
—last for years. INSTALLED 


ee iL COMMON STOVE. Easily moved 

a 60 ibs. Little fuel—much heat. fe— 
Dd SecHait $12.00 ¥.0.5" Backs, Minn, 
Open screen $1.00 extra. Send draft 
or money o fee, Reaustce request. 
657 Harwood Or., Des Moines, lowa 
25C for 6 months 

SPECIAL OFFER 
The West’s Big Outdoor 
Sports and Recreation Maga- 
zine. Monthly, $1.00 year. 
Now in its sixth year. Covers 
all outdoor sports; fishing, 
hunting, trapping, prospect- 
ing, camping, touring, hik- 
ing, fur-farming, game-bird 
breeding, etc. To introduce 
our magazine to Sportsmen 
we will send it for 6 months 
for only 25c. 

All Outdoors has made a 
host of friends because it 
has that personal friendly 
spirit. If you want an out- 
door sports magazine with a 
“punch,” where its writers 
and contributors talk in language you understand, 


d that QUARTER NOW. Sample copy, 10c. 
ALL ast SOORS. $.534 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


POeuner-are 


























N response to requests for a de- 

pendable chart of exercises, we 
have obtained from the San Fran- 
cisco Physical Culture Academy, a 
splendid big chart of illustrated 
exercises together with diet, de- 
signed to slenderize and rejuvenate 
the body, increase energy and 
vitality, and promote perfect 
health. You will find these exer- 
cises easy, quick, and delightful to 
follow, for they are illustrated with 
47 actual photographs. Send $1.00 
for complete chart to 


Western Beauty Dept., 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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focused its attention on eyes. Everyone 
seems suddenly to have become eye con- 
scious and anxious to learn eye tech- 
nique. Eye shadow will give depth, 
brilliance and glamour to the eyes, but 
unless applied expertly, it will disfigure 
rather than enhance. Practice and more 
practice is needed in order to learn to 
apply deftly a tiny bit to the upper lid, 
and blend it delicately toward the tem- 
ples. According to Miss Marian Towne, 
a San Francisco beauty specialist, eye 
shadow is more becoming in the irides- 
cent blue, green, gray and violet shades 
than the blacks and browns, and it is 
safer to make the eyes up first and then 
tone the rest of the make-up to the eyes. 
Mascara should be applied only with a 
clean brush, and as a rule only to the 
upper eyelashes. Each eyelash should 
be accentuated, but without any beading 
or sticking together. 

Eye beauty is of course not so much a 
matter of make-up as of daily care and 
health. Bathing the eyes in a mild solu- 
tion of boracic acid is an excellent way 
to refresh them when they are tired from 
reading or sewing. Eye exercises are 
helpful for maintaining good vision and 
beauty. Roll the eyes all the way around 
from right to left, and then from left to 
right. Draw in a deep breath before 
commencing and hold it while you roll 
the eyes. Because looking into blackness 
is so good for relaxation, looking at black 
is excellent also. 

There are many other ideas which are 
helpful in creating the illusion of beauty, 
but due to lack of space we cannot even 
highlight them in one issue. Would you 
like to hear more? Let us know and we 
will devote another number to this inter- 
esting subject. No matter what your 
age or what you look like you can be 
attractive if you really want to be. Why 
not start with the eyes? If they are too 
close together, widen the space slightly 
between the eyebrows, and lengthen the 
line at the temples. Wear your eyebrows 
as it suits you best, but be sure and pluck 
those stray hairs as it gives the face a 
clean well groomed appearance. In 
other words, if your face doesn’t suit 
you, change it. You can, by a little 
intelligent experiment and study. Next 
month we have some helpful suggestions 
for keeping your hands soft and lovely 
despite housework and gardening, and 
in the meantime we’re glad to answer 
questions, but please remember to en- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope 
for a reply.—Barbara Lenox. 








TWO HELPFUL LEAFLETS 
16 your skin dry? Or is it oily and 
inclined to blackheads? Barbara 
Lenox has prepared a comprehensive 
leaflet of advice on each of these trou- 
blesome afflictions. To obtain either 
one (No. 1—What to Do for Oily Skin; 
No. 2—What to Do for Dry Skin) 
please send ten cents and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to 
WESTERN BEAUTY DEPARTMENT 


Sunset Magazine San Francisco 
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ENEMY? 


It all depends on who owns the 
dog and who grows the flowers. 
If there is a Cyclone Fence to 
keep him from the flowerbeds, 
then every dog can be lovable. 


Erect Cyclone Fence. Know 
what it’s like to grow a garden 
that’s never molested by dogs, 
never trampled by careless feet. 
Realize what it means to have 
perfect privacy and protection 
for your family. There’s a size 
and type of Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence for your purpose made of 
the same Copper-steel and erec- 
ted the same careful way as the 
Cyclone installations for schools, 
clubs and factories. Let us send 
you our new booklet. Write 
today. 


Cyclone — not a “type’’ of fence but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company and identified by this 
trademark. 





AEG US. PAT. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 

Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


(Cyclone Fence 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Buy “RED TAG” fly screening and ““CATCH- 
ALL” rubbish burners from your HARDWARE 
DEALER, 





































































URING March, roses can 

still be planted (both 
bush, standard and climbing 
types) but be sure to obtain 
good stock as there is a great 
deal of rubbish now being 
offered at sale prices—remem- 
ber that fine quality roses are 
produced on first grade bushes. 
Our SUNSET nurserymen grow 
and sell the best so it is 
always safe to deal with 
them! 


In the Flower Border 


In the flower border sow 
seeds of clarkia—double mixed 
or in separate colors—they 
will flower in six weeks from 
sowing of seed. The following 
annuals can also be planted 
now where they are to flower: 
alyssum; godetia; argemone; 
calendula; collinsia;_ cacalia; 
candytuft; cornflower; gilia; 
California poppy; gypsophila; 
larkspur; layia; coreopsis; mig- 
nonette; phacelia; limnanthes; 
Virginia stock; viscaria; nigella; phlox; 
linaria; sunflowers; Swan River daisy; 
portulaca, and nemesia. In sowing these 
varieties prepare the soil carefully and 
sow the seeds in pockets of leaf soil and 
sand. Seeds must be sown very thinly, 
otherwise considerabie thinning of plants 
will be necessary. Each group should be 
spaced several feet apart, the taller sub- 
jects being placed at the back. If these 
groups are placed between the more 
permanent plantings in the perennial 
border the above list will give bloom 
over a very long period and will supply 
fine coloring to the border. Watering 
must be done regularly with a fine spray 
to prevent disturbing the seed and young 
seedlings as they develop. Mixing the 
seed with a little sand will help distribute 
it more evenly and a slight covering of 
brown peat (screened) can be applied to 
advantage. Gladiolus should be planted 
in various groups of six or more in the 


border. 


Attention to Fruit Trees 


All pruning having been completed, it 
will be necessary to have the trees as 
clean as possible and careful attention 
must be given to pest control. One of 
the most troublesome pests found on 
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Conducted dy Albert R. Gould 


apple trees is woolly aphis, which are 
to be found in white masses on small 
twigs and often on the trunk, especially 
around wounds or old cuts. They may 
also be found on the roots where they 
cause gall-like swellings which, if neg- 
lected, increase into numerous knots and 
ruin the root system and eventually the 
tree. Usually these aphids hide under 
loose bark and may be found in all 
stages of growth in early spring so this 
is an excellent time to attack them by 
efficient spraying and whitewashing of 
the trunk. Oil emulsion and nicotine as 
offered by our SUNSET advertisers will 
be found effective, especially if applied 
with force so that it penetrates the mass- 
like covering of the aphids on the 
branches, trunk and foliage. 

Root treatment is given by removing 
the soil from close around the trunk 
which work should be done before any 
overhead spraying is attempted. Root 
pruning must be resorted to so that any 
gall-like knots can be cut out; it is im- 
portant to remove all infected parts. 


x * 


The photograph at top of page is just to remind 
you that there is nothing lovelier than petunias 


for window boxes and flower borders. Be sure 


to get the new, improved varieties 





Liquid sulphur can then be 
given for root control. The 
argentine ant is often respon- 
sible for the spread of this 
aphis as well as other species 
which cause trouble. There- 
fore, ant poison should be 
placed on the trails of these 
ant pests many of which will 
be found at the base of the 
fruit trees. Examine all trees 
and place ant poison where 
necessary; if this control is 
maintained for a few months 
much trouble will be avoided. 
For white-washing trunks of 
fruit trees, slaked lime and a 
i solution of oil emulsion can 
, be used. This when brushed 
into all cracks and crevices 
will prove a protection for the 
rest of the season. 

Apples are troubled also with 
the fruit worm or coddling 
moth, a pest known to most 
growers. Effective control 
must be carried out by spray- 
ing when the petals of the 
blossom .are falling. The 
moth lays eggs which soon hatch out 
and these young larvae soon enter the 
fruit through the blossom end. If a 
poison such as dry arsenate of lead is 
used at the point of entrance the larvae 
feed on this and are thus destroyed. A 
clean crop can hardly be expected unless 
this, and even a later spray is applied. 
Any loose bark should be removed from 
the trees as this will destroy a place for 
these pests to hibernate. San Jose and 
oyster shell scale are often found on 
fruit trees, especially plums. Here lime 
sulphur or an oil emulsion spray may be 
used and the tree trunk whitewashed as 
previously mentioned. Peach tree borer 
(Sanninoidea opalescens) is usually de- 
tected by the gummy mass which exudes 
often on the trunk and around the crown 
at the roots and often the borer will 
completely girdle the tree which is fatal. 
All young trees should be carefully exam- 
ined at the roots before being trans- 
planted—also those previously planted. 
The borer can be cut out with a sharp 
knife or worked out with a piece of wire. 
A safe solution to place at the roots is a 
sulphur solution; this will also stimulate 
the tree. Peach and nectarine are usu- 
ally given the same treatment for pests. 

You should keep in mind that you 
must feed your fruit trees if you expect 
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YOU CAN ALMOST 


HEAR THE GRASS 


GROW 





e — : wits 
That’s how fast Loma does its work. 
Put it on your lawn today. Then watch 
what happens. In two days, the starved 
roots are pepped up with new life. In 
ten days, your straggly lawn is a 
velvety carpet of green. Grass thick— 
green and lush. Loma—the perfect 
plant food—is rich in vital growing 
elements. Works magic on flowers and 
vegetables, too. 


Use SOIL-PREP to condition your 


soil. Soil-Prep 
binds it, if it’s loose and sandy. Soil- 
Prep breaks it up, if it’s clayish and 
hard. Rich in humus and available 
food, Soil-Prep is far superior to bone- 
meal and manures. Tennessee Corpora- 


tion, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Loma 
the scientifically prepared 
ad Os We 3 OL) D) 








Plant for Pleasure 
_ Not for Pests «:. 


When you see Aphis (plant 
lice) or similar insects, act 
quickly. Spray “Black Leaf40” 


The Gardener’s Friend 


For 20 years “Black Leaf 40” 
has waged successful war 
against insects. Endorsed by 
professionals. Double-action— 
kills by contact and fumes. A 
little goes a long way™one or 
two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water. Also protects against 
nuisance by dogs or cats when 
sprayed on shrubs and bushes. 
Sold everywhere. Send for 
free spray chart. 

*“ TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP.,Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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them to feed you. Now is the time to 
do it. Dig in the fertilizer around the 
roots at least 18 inches or more deep. 
A well-balanced fertilizer is important 
and can be secured from any reliable 
dealer. As a reminder, note that crops 
are built up in varying proportions of 
the following ten elements: Potash, car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, lime, magnesia and 
iron. All these are essential to plant life. 


Vegetables 


A vegetable garden is a good invest- 
ment especially during these times of 
lowered incomes and unemployment. 
Home-grown vegetables are usually su- 
perior to those purchased at the stores, 
and certainly are fun to grow. 

Lettuce: Sow half an ounce to a row 
100 feet long or proportionately in well- 
prepared soil, spacing the rows 18 inches 
apart. It will be ready for table in 60 
days. Sow the following varieties: May 


King; Big Boston; Mignonette, and Los 


Angeles. 


Radish: These may be sown broadcast | 


or in rows very thinly on rich soil. Sow 
Long Scarlet; Early Scarlet Globe; Scar- 
let White Tipped, and Crimson Giant. 
Carrots: These useful vegetables may 
be sown in succession throughout the 
season. This month French Forcing and 
Danvers Half Long can be sown, in rows 


| 18 inches apart. 


Turnips: Sow Early Purple Top, 
Golden Ball, and Japanese or Shogoin, 
the last named being excellent also for 
its edible leaves. Sow these in rows 
thinly two feet apart in rich soil. 

Peas: Sow American Wonder and 
Little Marvel, the last named being a 
main crop variety. Plant the seeds very 
thinly in rows, two inches deep. The 
rows should be two feet apart. Both 


are dwarf varieties and need no stakes. | 


Adventures in 


Growing Begonias_| 


e | 
HEN begonias were first noted | 


growing wild on the hillsides of 
the Andes in South America, they were 
small, imperfect plants, with poorly 
colored flowers and leaves, as are so 
many of the natives before the hand of 
man has interfered. By careful culti- 
vation and successful hybridization, 
these almost weed-like natives might 
today be called the Royal Family among 
our garden flowers with more and more 
persons paying homage to them each 
year. Their clear color, the perfect forma- 
tion of each petal, their waxy-like appear- 
ance, the beauty of their foliage, and their 
prolific growth under proper cultural 
treatment, entitle this aristocratic plant 
to a place in your garden—whether it be 
a row of six-inch pots in your window 
sill, a window box or hanging basket, a 
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3 Messages of Unusual 
Interest to Western Garden 
Lovers 


I. 


obo 


Two Spring 
Bulb Shows 


Gorgeous Spring Colors. Many 
new varieties shown for the first 
time. 


Daffodil Show 


(85 varieties) 


Middle of March 
Tulip Show 


(155 varieties) 
Early in April 


If you wish, we will gladly advise you 
when each will be in perfect bloom. 


Make your garden selec- 
tions from the West's 
Largest Garden 
Assortment 


We have the most complete 
assortment of top-quality, first 
grade garden plants, shrubs and 
trees on the Pacific Coast, a fact which 
you will appreciate when you find how 
convenient it is to make your entire selec- 
tion from our complete assortment. Here 
you are sure to find just the right plants 
to replace those frozen during the winter. 
You’ll agree, its a real pleasure to buy 
where you have a genuinely complete 
range of choice and where you get ex- 
perienced and friendly help in planning 
your garden. 


Get Your Free Copy of 
The 1933 80-Page 
Garden Book 


a treasure house of valuable, 
helpful and interesting informa- 
tion highly prized by every garden 
lover. 16 pages of Roses illustrated in full 
natural color. Complete listing and des- 
criptions of more than 800 varieties. Full 
information for planting and care. From 
this book you can easily select just the 
right plants to replace those that were 
frozen. Sent postpaid and free on inquiry 
and given to our visitors at Niles. 


ALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 





Roses & Ornamentals © Fruit Trees 
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BUTTERED 





Bur no woman is 


a good enough cook to make 
an appetizing dish from beets 
that are stringy, tasteless and 
woody. Such beets are not the 
fault of the cook or the gardener 
—they come from a poor strain 
of seed. 


Our Agronomist has spent 
years of careful, painstaking work 
in breeding and selecting, final- 
ly developing stocks of beets that 
are high in sugar content, tender, 
fine grained, when cooked they 
slice smoothly, revealing a deep, 
cherry-red flesh—truly a delight- 
ful addition to any meal. 


If you want really good beets 
for your table, see that they are 
grown from LILLY’S SEEDS 
produced on the shores of Puget 
Sound and sold in trademarked, 
sealed packets at 5c each. 


Your Lilly dealer can show you 
these “‘Best for the West’’ seeds. 
Ask him for the beautiful 1933 
catalog, telling about Lilly’s Seeds 
and Morcrop fertilizer or write 
for it to The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Jus SEEDS 


Established 1885 
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small back-yard garden or an estate. 
There are two distinct types of be- 
gonias—fibrous-rooted (B. semperflorens) 


| and tuberous-rooted. Both are classed 


as half hardy perennials although we 
often treat the fibrous-rooted varieties 
as annuals, discarding them after their 
blooming season. As their name im- 
plies, the second-named type produces 
tubers, which may be kept for years. 
I thought it would be good fun to try 
taising both types from seed, and soon 
learned that with good seed and some 
patience, a fine stock could be produced 
the same year for the flower garden. 
Here is the way I did it. 


Begonias from Seed 


February is a good time to sow be- 
gonia seed in the West. A suitable soil 
mixture for the seed box or pan consists 
of % sand, % well-rotted leaf mold or 
peat, and )4 good garden loam free from 
weeds. Mix these together about ten 
days before sowing, and screen very 
fine into seed box, in which is already a 
layer of coarse gravel to insure good 
drainage. 

When the soil has been levelled, I 
sprinkle the bed just enough to moisten 
it without the soil becoming sticky. 
Now you are ready to sow the seed— 
the tuberous in one box and the fibrous 
in another since the fibrous seed are 
larger and thus germinate quicker. Mix 
a small amount of seed with a teaspoon- 
ful of sand and scatter it on top of the 
box as evenly as possible. Rather than 
sow seed in rows, I always scatter it over 
the entire surface—less roots are thus 
disturbed when the young plants have 
to be moved. Sift a very fine layer of 
the same soil over the seed and tamp 
lightly with a wooden block. Place the 
seed box in a place free from draft and 
out of direct sunlight, cover with a pane 
of glass and do not water until the second 
or third day unless the soil seems espe- 
cially dry. When you do water, use a 
very fine rose spray and rain water if 
possible. Should the glass become wet 
underneath, remove it and wipe off this 
excess moisture. 

Germination, although both slow and 
irregular, usually takes place in about 15 
days provided the temperature has been 
warm and fairly even. Just as soon as 


| the plants appear, give them air by 
| tilting the glass up slightly at one end 


during the middle of the day, thus 
bringing the seedlings to the sunlight 
gradually. When they become large 
enough to handle easily and safely, prick 
out with a nail file and replant into a 





HE seventh annual Daffodil 

Show will be held in Petaluma 

on Saturday, March 18th, in the 

garden of Martha Phillips, 706 B 
Street. 

Over 100 varieties of Narcissus 

will be on exhibition. The Peta- 


luma Women’s Club will serve tea. 
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Italy Sends Marigolds; 
England a New Zinnia, 


for your 1933 Garden 


From ITALY ... the new Marigold 
“GUINEA GOLD.” As alluring as 
its name. Brilliant yellow-orange, 
just the size for cutting. 

From ENGLAND ... the new Scabiosa 
flowered Zinnia “CHANTI- 
CLEER.” Proudly crested, with 
whorl of broad outer petals. 

And, on pages 40 and 41 of the new 

Germain Catalog, Zinnias that the 

whole world admired at the Olympic 

Village. (Germain’s, every one.) 112 

pages; over 65 varieties of flowers in 

full color. Send coupon for Free copy. 


A Gorgeous Garden 


* GIANT, 
GLADS 


3 dozen bulbs (3 each 
of 12 superb varieties) 
and, as a glad surprise, 
one bulb of our rare 
PURPLE EMPRESS, 
free! All for $1, post- 
paid. Check coupon. 








SIXTH AND MAIN + LOS ANGELES 
California's Horticultural Headquarters since 1872 


INS 





Germarn’s, Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif, 
(_] Kindly send your] |["] Enclosed $1 for 
FREE 1933 Catalog. 1933 Glad Special 


@ Catalog sent Free, with or without special offer. 

















ADDRESS 


0 Deesenvrecncseenanenaed 


CITT... oe . STATE. 











A 
KILL INSECTS 


with the 
GARDEN HOSE 


Just attach the FOILAGE HOSE 
SPRAYER to the hose. Saves labor. 
Sprays better. 

1 bottle Foilage Garden Insecticide 

(makes 6 gals.) and 
1 Foilage Hose Sprayer Special Price 
Both $1.25 
At Dealers or Postpaid from 


AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 









Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag- 
Rance, rd ve care for. Plenty of flowers 

a shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
eT ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 
ivery GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells 
ae to make a Water inked care of Water 


POOL: 
$4. value $995 
postpaid s etc. Write for FRE Dept. J-2. 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box iti, snent Calif. 




















BULBS AND BULB 
GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California. 


TIGRIDIA (MEXICAN SHELL LILY) Exotic sum- 


mer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 5 in. 


across. From July to October. Colors— yellow, rose, and 
a. mixed. Beautifully marked centers. Ideal for rock 
e lens. 


12 large bulbs— $1.50 prepaid. LIST OF RARE 
SEEDS sent FREE on request. 
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second flat containing a similar soil mix- 
ture as the first box plus a small amount 
of screened well-rotted manure. When 
the plants reach a height of three inches, 
they are ready to be set into their per- 
manent home either in the ground or in 
pots for indoor culture. A healthy seed- 
ling will throw many satisfactory blos- 
soms the first year and its blooming 
period will continue for several months, 
supplying abundant supplies of flowers 
for cutting at the end of September and 
early October when many other flowers 
are over. Regarding the tuberous va- 
rieties, the best blossoms are obtained 
when the tuber is two or three years old. 
Tubers are usually good for several years 
after this, of course, often continuing to 
produce lovely plants and bigger and 
more flowers. 


Begonias from Tubers 


If you prefer to save time and energy, 
raise begonias from tubers rather than 
from seeds. Do you know that the 
world’s largest begonia gardens are right 
here on the Pacific Coast so that we do 
not have to send very far for a supply of 
them? When the tubers arrive, you will 
note that they show pink swellings at 
the center of the crown—a sign that 
they are ready to be planted. They may 
be started in pots or boxes, or in the 
ground if weather permits, in rich loose 
soil, preferably leaf mold, with the 
crown slightly covered with soil. Soak 
them thoroughly when first planting, 
then water sparingly until the first 
leaves appear, increasing the moisture 
after that as the plant develops. After 
they are well established, usually the 
end of May, they are ready to be trans- 
planted to larger quarters. Here in the 
West, the merits of begonias as bedding 
plants are now recognized by prudent 
gardeners who are willing to cater to 
their few special wants. Since they are 
gross feeders, they demand a rich soil, 
plenty of moisture, and a semi-shaded 
location. When the plants die down in 
the fall, the tubers should be put away 
in a dry cellar, covered up with sand, 
and kept dry and protected from the 
frost. Both damp and cold are injurious 
to them. They are kept this way until 
the following spring, when once again 
they find a way to our gardens.— 

Marie Olsson, Sunset Garden Department 


M48 down April 21 to 23 on your 
calendar for these are the dates 
of the Oakland Spring Garden Show. 
Those of you who have attended this 
gorgeous festival in other years will be 
even more enthusiastic about it this 
year. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the arrangement of the entire floor 
space will be the result of a competition 
among landscape architects of Califor- 
nia. See next month’s Sunset for details 
concerning the exhibits. 
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JOHN, WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
IN THESE ROSES — 
JUST LOOK HERE / 


money and a few minutes of time? 


Nf HAT’S the fun of gardening if the 
bugs keep up with you? Quickest, sur- 
est, easiest way to protect your flowers, 
shrubs, vines & garden plants isto spray 
them with ORTHO Garden VOLCK. 
Controls many different pests at one 
time and offers a wide margin of safety 
for delicate plants and flowers. 7 Has 
proven highly effective against Aphis, 
Squash Bug, practically all Scale Insects, 
Mealy Bug, Red Spider, White Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers, Rust Mite, etc. Also helps pre- 
vent Leaf Spot, Black Spot, Rust and Mil- 
dew. 7 The most complete all around 
spray that can be put into one package. 


4 








: Name 2. 
The store that shows this ORTHO 
GARDEN MEDICINE SHELF sells 
OrTHO Garden Sprays. : Address __ 


TO THESE fi 
BLOOMIN’ BUGS qs 


HE_CTORE 
SAID GARDEN-VOLCK === 
_ WOULD DO IT... .|!' ‘Il 


AND IT Dip! 








Experienced greenhouse and nursery- 
men say that ORTHO Garden VOLCK 
is the finest spray they have ever used. 

Every garden lover should know 
about the ORTHO Garden Medicine 
Shelf (Garden VOLCK for sucking in- 
sects...Garden CALTOX for chewing 
insects...Garden BORDO for fungous 
diseases... and Garden BUG-GO for 
snails, slugs, etc.)...also other proven 
ORTHO Garden Sprays. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
15-G Shattuck Square - Berkeley, California 


Asx your nursery, seed, hardware or 
fuel and feed store for these Sprays and for 
the ORTHO Garden Pest Control Guide 


FREE GARDEN SPRAY GUIDE! 


= California Spray-Chemical Corporation 
= 15-G Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California 


Please send me the ORTHO Garden Spray Guide 
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Gay flowers . . . and the satisfaction of 
a thick, green lawn. You must have 
them! And you can—economically— 
with Vigoro. 

This scientific plant food spares you 
the heavy costs of failure. You avoid 
the possible expense of having to tear 
up a faded, undernourished garden and 
start over. 

Vigoro does what manures and fish 
meal can never do, because they are 
deficient in plant food value. It supplies 
each plant, in right proportion, the 
food elements needed from the soil. 

Clean, odorless—you sow it by hand, 
like grass seed. Or use one of the con- 
venient Vigoro Spreaders. 

Order Vigoro today from your lawn 
and garden supply dealer. Get enough 
for everything —lawn, flowers, shrubs, 
trees. Swift & Company, Ontario, 
California, and North Portland. 


Made in California and Oregon 


factories for western soils 











































New Low PRICES 


on Vigoro in the thrifty 100-Ib., 
50-Ib. and 25-Ib. bags. Absolutely 
no change in quality. 
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By Frank G. 


HE lawn is the feature of every 
Pacific Coast home. It takes up 


| most of the lot around the house—some- 


times too much—usually it is the setting 
for the house or the garden. A fine lawn 
is the cherished hope of the home owner, 
yet the percentage of really good lawns 
is still small. A fine lawn stands out 
like a choice blossom and is always 
cause for admiration. 

The first requisite for a successful 
lawn is the realization that, after all, 
a lawn is made up of grass plants and 
therefore proper provision must be made 
to induce healthy plant growth. 

There was an old idea that lawns had 
to be centuries old before they could be 
considered really good but with the data 
available from a study of proper grasses 
it is now possible to have a good lawn 
in six months or, at the most, a year. 

Lawn grasses are classified as shallow- 
rooted plants, therefore, except where a 
“hard-pan” must be broken up, deep 


| spading is not necessary. When digging 


or forking over the soil for the lawn it 


| should be done so as to keep the top 


soil on top and not buried which would 


| bring the subsoil to the top. 


The best times to sow a lawn are in 


| the fall months or the early spring 


months and while I favor the fall plant- 
ing, I do not believe after six or twelve 
months a great deal of difference could 


| be detected between a fall-sown or 


spring-sown lawn. In most parts of 


| California lawns can be “planted” any 








month except when frost is experienced. 


Preparation of the Soil 


A little patience goes a long way 
towards the success of the lawn. Exer- 
cise it after the ground has been spaded 
over by delaying the sowing of the seed 
until a crop of weeds has sprouted. 
Sprinkle the ground regularly when 
needed to keep it moist so as to get all 
weed seeds sprouted. Usually a period 
of three weeks will be sufficient. 

Then fork over the soil again to a 
depth of two or three inches and throw 
out all weeds, being sure to get them 
up by the roots. 

When this has been done, obtain 


| mushroom bed fertilizer, peat moss or 


well-decayed manure and spread it over 
the ground about an inch thick. Fork 
this into the soil, turning the soil not 
more than three inches deep. (Mush- 
room bed material is the compost of soil 
and stable manure discarded by com- 
mercial mushroom growers after it is 
unfit for mushroom culture. It is 
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handled by practically all dealers in 
fertilizers.) 

The object of forking in the above 
mentioned is to furnish ample humus 
so that moisture and plant food can be 
retained for the grass plants. After 
forking in this humus the soil should 
be raked over to pulverize all small clods 
and lumps and to properly level the soil. 
Now is the time when rolling, with a 
light roller, will be beneficial, always 
provided the soil has not been worked 
when wet. After rolling, the plot is 
ready for the seed. How thickly should 
it be sown? More lawns are poor be- 
cause too much seed is sown rather than 
too little. So many times no credit is 
given to the ability of a grass plant to 
grow. 

One pound of good len grass seed 
will be sufficient for an area of 150 to 
200, even 250 square feet, depending on 
the kind of mixture or variety used. To 
properly gauge the planting rate, meas- 
ure off 200 square feet and divide it into 
four squares of equal size. Then weigh 
out four ounces of seed or divide a pound 
of seed into four equal amounts by 
measure. Sow a quarter of a pound in 
each square. By following this method 
it is easy to see just how thickly the 
seed should be sown on the entire area. 


After the seed is sown it should be 
covered lightly. By lightly covering, I 
mean about 4% to % inch in depth. 
This is best done by “tucking” with a 
rake. Instead of using the rake with the 
usual raking motion forth and back, em- 
ploy a light chopping action with a slight 
pull toward you. All of the seed may not 
be covered but sufficient will. After 
“tucking” in the seed take some more 
humus screened through a_ half-inch 
mesh and broadcast it thinly over the 
entire area just covering the surface. 
Then roll the area with a light roller, 
that is, a roller weighing not more than 
75 pounds and at least 24 inches wide. 
If a roller is not available, take a large 
box lid and, after laying it on the ground, 
step on it. This will press down the soil 
sufficiently. Repeat the process until 
the entire area is covered. 

After rolling, sprinkle the lawn well 
using a fine hose nozzle and keep the 
soil moist, not wet, until the grass seed- 
lings appear. When the grass first comes 
up is the most trying time, especially 
for the Bent and finer lawn grasses, and 
at this period the lawn should be treated 
with Semesan, applying at the rate of 
one level tablespoonful to one gallon of 
water. Stir well before applying. This 
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will prevent damping off or the dreaded 
brown patch. 

When the grass is about two inches 
high it should be mowed with a sharp 
mower—be sure your mower is sharp. 

Any weeds or coarse looking grass 
plants should be taken out during the 
next week or two. Be conscientious 
about the weeding, it means much 
toward the ultimate appearance of the 
lawn. During the spring and summer 
most lawns should be mowed twice a 
week and here is a tip—don’t always 
mow in the same direction. Mow diag- 
onally once in a while and east and west 
as well as north and south. 

The subsequent care of the lawn is 
very important. In California, where 
so much sprinkling has to be done, it is 
necessary to top dress the lawn at least 
twice a year. Once in the spring and 
again in the late fall. The top dressing 
should preferably be mushroom bed ma- 
terial, peat moss, well-decayed manure, 
or black sandy soil. These should be 
first screened through a half-inch screen 
and spread over the lawn about half an 
inch thick. Then take the rake, using 
the back of the rake, and rubbing in the 
top dressing by drawing the rake back 
and forward until the top dressing is 
worked into the grass. In addition to 
top dressing, the lawn should be fer- 
tilized regularly with some commercial 
plant food or fertilizer used according to 
the directions on the package. 

There is one practice considered by 
many to be necessary for a good lawn 
on which I would advise caution and 
that is rolling. More good lawns ire 
ruined than are helped by rolling. A 
roller should only be used if the soil is 
light or loose and then only at proper 
periods—never when the soil is wet. 

What kind of grass seed is best is a 
common question. That question must 
be answered by asking another. What 
kind of lawn do you want? Do you 
want a general utility lawn for children 
to play on, or do you want a fine looking 
lawn on which games can be played 
occasionally? 

If you want a general utility lawn, 
then I suggest you plant (in California) 
a mixture made up of Kentucky Blue- 
grass, Chewings Fescue, Pacific Rye 
and White Clover, in proper propor- 
tions. If a finer lawn is desired there is 
a choice of several grasses suitable for 
the Pacific Coast and the interior valleys 

of California. 

The following is a list to choose from: 

Astoria Bent (Agrostis Capillaris 
Var.). Astoria Bent differs from most 

other Bents in that it does not develop 
surface runners but is of upright growth 
and has a real grass green color instead 
of the dull blue green of other Bent 
grasses. Astoria Bent is native of the 
region around Astoria, Oregon. Having 
a creeping root system it makes a fine 
dense turf, so dense that most weeds 
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Save money > Order these by mail « Special Offers 





Select Armstrong 


Evergreen 


FLOWE 


RING 


SH RU B S 


All unusual in their flowering-habit, all with beautiful evergreen 
foliage, and thriving readily anywhere in California coastal and val- 


ley regions. Vigorous, bushy 


plants. Average 12 to 15 (2) ro 
inches high. Order By No. X. Cuisines eunbalied 


95 


POSTPAID 
IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Magnificent spikes of crimson 


(1) BROWN-EYED 
ROCKROSE 


(Cistus ladaniferus maculatus) 
Big, rose-like, white flowers, spot- 


choicest plants. 


(3) HOLLY-LEAVED 
OSMANTHUS 


(Osmanthus aquifolium) 





flowers. One of Australia’s 


(5) CAMELLA PINK 
PERFECTION 


we shell-pink flowers. The 
pular variety on the 


ted with maroon, every morning 2 ss pe ok ‘acific Coast. 
in spring and summer. See page ey ner Be xg -votcen 
14 of your February Sunset. in autumn. (6) NEW EVERGREEN 
BARBERRY 
(4) DWARF BUSHY (Berberis pruinosa) 
JASMINE Long, glossy, holly-like leaves; 









(Jasminum floridum) 


summer. | 
feet in height. 
















VIBURNUM: CARLES! 


3 New Flowering Shrubs 


All rare in California. De- 
ciduous, lose leaves in win- 
ter; magnificent in flowering 


period. Strong 3 2- io plants. 


Order by No. Y. i» ee IN CALIF. 





VIBURNUM CARLESI 


The new, fragrant-flowered Viburnum from Korea, 
its delicate coral-pink blooms possessing a most 
exquisite perfume. See page 7 of your January 
Sunset. 


KOREAN SPIREA (Spirea trichocarpa) 
Each fiye-foot arching shoot a solid plume of white 
flowers in early spring. 

BEAUTY BUSH (Kolkwitzia amabilis) 


Each branch in spring a mass of pink blossoms, 
mottled with orange. 











Order Any or All of. These Groups By Mail— 
they will be mailed promptly, postpaid in Calif., Ariz. & Nev. :) 


Send for 1933—72-PAGE CATALOG 


It illustrates and describes items listed and many others 
including Fruit Trees, Vines and 200 select Roses as well 


as many helpful planting hints. 


tro 





ur: IN THE WEST 








Yellow flowers all spring and 
Never exceeds three 






BUSH HOWETSUCALE 


3 FRAGRANT 


big, blue-black berries; bright 
yellow flowers. Colorful all t the 
year. 


(7) BLUE CALIFORNIA 
LILAC 


(Ceanothus arboreus) 


A rich shade of heavenly blue 
in the glory of the springtime. 






“GACAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION 














FLOWERING PLANTS 
All unusual but easy to grow. Inten- 
sely fragrant flowers. age ns pants, 
8in. to 12 in. Order By N 
FRAGRANT WHITE 
BOUVARDIA 

(Bouvardis Humboldti) 

Clusters of extremely fragrant white 

flowers— almost everblossoming. 
MEDITERRANEAN BUSH 
HONEYSUCKLE 

(Lonicera implexa) 

Something new from the Balearic 

Islands. Fragrant pink and white 

flowers eight months in the year. 
SWEET OLIVE 

Osmanthus fragrans) 

arge shrub, handsome dark 
green foliage; ‘small white flowers 
of cloying sweetness. 











412 N. =e AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. 


(check or money order) CJ Check here if you desire 1933, a 
Armstrong Catalog illustrating and describ- «K 


Enclosed is $.... 
for which please send Offer X—Y—Z 


—postpaid in Calif., Aris. & Nev. ing over 200 of the 


1933 


72-page 


World’s Finest Roses 


—also Fruit Trees, Vines and Ornamentals. 

















































CHOOSE 
FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


FOR 
BETTER GARDENS 






Luscious Vegetables 
Now Priced to Suit 
the present day purse 


at 5<¢. Per Packet 





No Reduction in Quality 





Choice Flower Seeds 10c. per pkt. 
A Few Rare Varieties Higher 


LAWN GRASS 
SEED 


GOLDEN 
GATE PARK 
LAWN 
MIXTURE 





5 Ib. bag 


Sufficient seed to plant 
1000 sq. ft. 





The Convenient 


1 lb. Carton 


Will plant an area 200 
square feet. 





On Sale By All Stores and Dealers 
Handling 


FERRY’S SEEDS 





For the Best Grades of the Finer 
Lawn Grasses 
ASTORIA BENT 

CHEWINGS FESCUE 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 
OREGON BENT 
AND OTHERS 


Send for Catalogue 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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|are choked out. Astoria Bent is very 
|hardy and while it grows successfully 
jon a wide range of soils, it does best on 
| soils of an acid nature. A heavy soil, 
| well supplied with humus so that it will 
| hold moisture, is best. There is just 
| one thing to look out for in planting a 
| lawn to Astoria Bent, and, that is, when 
the seedlings first come up they are sub- 
ject to damping off, especially if the seed 
has been sown too thickly. To control 
this damping off, sprinkle the lawn with 
a solution of Semesan, using one level 
tablespoonful to one gallon of water. 
Be sure to stir well before using. The 
reward for this little extra care is a lawn 
of wonderful texture and beauty. 


Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa praten- 
|sis). In spring, summer and fall, Ken- 
| tucky Bluegrass lawns are very nice, but 
|in winter, Kentucky Bluegrass turns 
| quite brown which is objectionable in 
|California. It also takes a Kentucky 
Bluegrass Lawn a long time to make a 
|close turf, consequently, Wild Clover 
| and weeds have a fine chance to develop 
and, too often, they get ahead of the 
grass. However, Kentucky Bluegrass is 
a splendid grass to have in a mixture. 
| Kentucky Bluegrass thrives best in a 
| heavy soil such as clay or adobe. 


| Chewings Fescue (Festuca rubra). 
| This is a form of Red Fescue imported 





| from New Zealand. It is a lovely grass |; 
'with very fine leaves but not to be|! 


| recommended on the Pacific Coast ex- 

|cept when used in mixtures. For two 
|years I had a lovely Bowling Lawn of 
| Chewings Fescue in my garden, but one 
| week it damped off completely and to 
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THE ANSWER TO 


“What Shall I Plant 
in March?” 





Hallawell’s Special March Planting Guide 
tells just what to plant and when to expect 
blooms. Hallawell’s Garden Book for 1933 


are free on request. Call at Hallawell’s 
Garden Headquarters, 256 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or use the coupon or a 
postcard to send in your request. 


MA \LLAWELUS 





| Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. B, 
| 256 Market St., San Francisco 
‘O March Planting Guide 


| Please Send FREE 4 1933 Garden Book 


| NURSERY at QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. | 
ir i Ce 





You need not 
wait for Weather! 





redig, relevel and reseed a bowling green 
| is no small task, so I’m not strong for a 
| straight Chewings Fescue lawn. 


| Rye Grass. Where conditions are too 
| rough for most grasses or where a lawn 
|is to get hard usage, Pacific Rye, Aus- 
| tralian Rye or Perennial Rye will fill the 
| bill but they are hard to cut and usually 
| show injury from the mower. The Rye 
Grasses are best adapted for mixtures 
where a fine lawn is not desired. 

There are very few grasses which will 
make a satisfactory lawn in extremely 
hot climate. Bermuda Grass with all its 
drawbacks is the: one most often used. 
Of late years in the hottest parts of the 
|Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
|some very good lawns have resulted 
| from the use of Canadian Blue Grass. 

Canada Blue Grass (Poa Compressa) 
is of bluer green color than Kentucky 
Blue and the stems are more flattened. 
It is more tufty in growth than Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass but makes a very 
acceptable lawn in extremely warm 
localities. 

It must be realized that it is difficult 
| to grow grass in the shade of trees and 
locations where there is no sunlight. 
Only a few grasses are suitable and these 
when established must be frequently top 
dressed and fertilized. Mowing should 
not be done with the mower set close. 














THERMOFLOW electric 
SOIL HEATER 


enables you to have an ELECTRIC HOT-BED in 
your own back yard, garage or basement. THERMO- 
FLOW ELECTRIC SOIL HEATER wiil germinate 
seeds in from 3 to 5 days where it usually takes 2 
weeks. It will produce root growth in ro days that 


usua'ly requires 3 weeks. It enables you to pro- 
duce strong healthy plants and cuttings at just the 
time you want them... always uniform thermo- 
statically controlled heat .. clean and odorless... 
lasts for years. THERMOFLOW SOIL HEATER 
KIT comes complete including thermostat, coils and 
all necessary parts numbered to correspond with 
the Blue print. This Blue print not only shows the 
simple method of installation, but also complete dia- 
gram and instructions for building the Hot Bed. 
Anyone can do it economically and easily. 


THERMOFLOW $49°° 
SOIL HEATER KIT 


Complete as described above POSTPAID 
For further information write to 


Thermolectric Products Ltd. 
1732 Peralta Street, Oakland, Calif. 





is a storehouse of useful information. Both . 
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EVER GREEN KILLS 
plant insects—the kind that 
chew the leaves and the 
kind that suck the stems. 
It’s easy to use. Results are 
quick, sure! 

HARMLESS TO PLANTS 
Ever Green will not stain 
or burn foliage. Nor will it 
affect fertility of soil. Use 
as strong and as often as necessary. 
EVER GREEN IS SAFE. Although 
deadly to insects it is non-poisonous 
to people and pets. Easy to mix. 
Pleasant to use. Economical—a little 
goes along way! 

GET EVER GREEN at hardware, 
drug, department, seed store, or florist. 
Write for free booklet. McLaughlin 
Gormley King Company, Dept. SM-B, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Y a 
EVERQ(oREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 


& WATER 
LILIES 


New Catalog free. Tells how to build pool, care for lilies and 
has 28 complete Collections, priced from $2.00 up. Our 
California grown plants are extra hardy and sure to bloom. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS - Upland, Calif. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS we offer 12 outstandingly fine varie- 
ties, in 6 most interesting types, and 
all named for only $1.50 postpaid. 24 different, named, only 
$2.75 postpaid. You are sure to be pleased. 

DEPENDENCE GARDENS 
538 W. Monterey Street Pomona, California 




























































To make leaf mold, use oak leaves and 
add twice as much garden loam as there are 
leaves, and one half as much wood ashes as 
there are leaves. A little bone meal may 


be included in the mixture. Keep the pile 
in a dry place and turn it frequently. Such 
a mixture makes a valuable humus. 








Kunderd’s Gladioli, which proved a sensa- 
tion at the National Gladiolus Show this year, 
winning all major prizes, are now available 
at amazingly low prices. Kunderd’s Free 
1933 Catalog, beautifully illustrates and 
describes these superior varieties. The 
finest blooms for type, color, quality, and 
form are obtained from bulbs secured 
% from Kunderd direct. Send for this Free 

Catalog today. Order Kunderd bulbs and 
you will soon point with pride to the 
Magnificent blooms in your ow” garden. 
A. E. KUNDERD, 

402 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—FREEL 
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Wood Meadow Grass (Poa Nem- 
oralis) is perhaps the most satisfactory 
shade grass. It is higher in price than 
most other grasses but for shady loca- 
tions will return more for the invest- 


ment. 
Rough Stalked Meadow Grass 


(Poa Trivialis). The rough stalk refer- 
red to is the roughness of the stalk when 
it goes to seed and does not mean that 
this is a coarse grass. The plant has 
narrow foliage and pointed leaves and 
while it does well in shade I would rather 
recommend Poa Nemoralis. 

It has been said that this grass will 
respond to Nitrate of Soda fertilizer 
better than to Sulphate of Ammonia. 





Our Desert Garden 


(Continued from page 21) 


Asparagus planted last year has reached 
a height of six feet; lettuce developed 
firm heads; beets, carrots, peas, toma- 
toes, and egg plant are thriving; even 
watermelons and Tip-top muskmelons 
occupy prominent places, after the vines 
were trained to grow in circles! 

Among the flowers zinnias take the 
lead since they flourish under the Ari- 
zona heat, although cockscomb, calen- 
dulas, African daisies, larkspur, stocks, 
and lantanas have also done very well. 
A flowering banana occupies the middle 
of the rock-bordered central flower bed. 

On another Sunday automobile trip 
we came across thousands of native 
cacti, the giant sahuaro towering to 
heights of forty feet in majestic splendor 
being particularly impressive. ‘Why 
wouldn’t some of these grow in our gar- 
den too, since it is desert soil?”’, mother 
mused. The idea seemed feasible, and 
was carried out via the rumble-seat 
route. The unique and novel cactus 
corner now has over sixty cacti. 

From our experience we have found 
that even a desert lot can be turned into 
a garden spot through careful planning 
and planting, irrigation, cultivation, and 
fertilization. | Watering, particularly, 
must consist of a thorough soaking, the 
water flowing in ditches along hedges 
and plantings in rows, or filling up 
basins dug around individual trees and 
shrubs. Such a soaking once a week 
does more good than daily sprinkling 
which virtually wets only the top of the 
ground. 

Our little garden has afforded us much 
pleasurable occupation in its planting 
and care, and is the beginning of what 
gives promiseof becominga veritable park 
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to use a drop of liquid nail polish to 
stop a run in a silk stocking. The 
polish will withstand washing. 
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GAVIOTA 


(pronounced “ga-vee-oh’-tah” ) 


@ JUST as certain conditions in 
the human system require certain 
foods, so do soils vary in their food 
needs. 

That is why the makers of Gaviota 
Fertilizer ... the favorite of Cali- 
fornia agriculture for more than 
forty years... have made a special 
formula for the soils peculiar to 
Northern California. 

Every element your garden and 
lawn need is here. No danger of 
overfeeding, no fear of underfeed- 
ing. Just follow the simple direc- 
tions and know a bloom in your 
gardenand a verdure in your lawn 
as you have never known before! 


NEW and FREE... 
GARDEN GUIDE 


and Planting Calendar 


@ Even if you secured last year’s 
Gaviota Planting Calendar, you'll 
want this new Garden Guide. It 
contains the calendar, enlarged to 
tell flower heights, colors and uses 
and, of course, planting and bloom- 
ing times of nearly a hundred vari- 
eties. And other information, too, 
including the preparation and care 
of lawns. 7 It’s invaluable to the 
Northern California garden lover. 
Garden Club secretaries may se- 
cure quantities by writing. 


USE THE COUPON... 
..it brings the Guide and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 


The Pacific Guano 

and Fertilizer Company 

2nd at Hearst Ave., Berkeley, California 
Please send your free Garden Guide and 


the name of your nearest dealer to ..... 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Tals morning C. Frank Brockman, Naturalist at Rainier 
National Park, came in to see us. Mr. Brockman 
{whose name you have seen several times in SuNSET) is here 
in California on an interesting mission. It seems that natu- 
ralists from all parts of the West have assembled this month 
at the University of California to make models of our western 
parks for the World’s Fair in Chicago. These models are of 
plaster-of-paris (although the ice caves of Rainier are repro- 
duced in celluloid) made to scale, and are topographically 
correct. Visitors to the World’s Fair can look down upon 
these models, study the rock formations, the streams, the 
falls, the colorings and carry away with them a fairly accu- 
rate idea of our western wonderlands. We hope that these 
miniature parks, which have been so painstakingly prepared, 
will be the means of bringing many visitors to our Pacific 
Coast. 


e- e 


In connection with said World’s Fair, we must mention 
to you who are interested in dahlia growing that during 
one week of the Fair, there will be held an international 
dahlia exhibit with blooms—z5,000 of them—from all parts 
of the world. This display will be something very well 
worth seeing and, if you are a dahlia grower, a competition 
well worth entering. If any of you are interested, we shall 
be glad to send you details. 


x * 


We have just finished reading Marion Cran’s ‘‘Gardens 
in America” (The Macmillan Company, price $3.00). At 
least we have finished reading the eight chapters of it devoted 
to famous gardens and gardeners of Sunset Land, and par- 
ticularly did we enjoy Mrs. Cran’s tribute to the late Charles 
Christian Abraham, pioneer plantsman of California. It was 
Mr. Abraham who introduced the bougainvillea to San 
Francisco. He brought rare ferns and palms to us from 
New Zealand and Australia—in fact, he is responsible for 
many of the finest things in our parks and gardens. He 
helped to plant the Capitol grounds in Sacramento. Even 
the old well on his city lot here in San Francisco has con- 
tributed to the city’s history and welfare, for that well was 
one of the few sources of water supply during the fire of 1906. 
Yesterday we paid a visit to Charles Christian Abraham’s 
old nursery. Mrs. Cran does not tell in her book just where 
it is located, but we found it without trouble (on Greenwich 
‘ between Franklin and Gough). There’s a fence around the 
place as in days of old, the old well is still there, but the 
windmill was taken down several years ago. The nursery 
is now owned by Mr. Abraham’s niece, Mrs. L. Hechinger, 
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and precious plants are sold as in days gone by. It gives 
one a thrill of happiness to go there, to visit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hechinger, to buy a plant or shrub guarded by the 
loving spirit of Charles Christian Abraham—pioneer plants- 
man whose memory we must keep alive. 


: 


On our jade green desk stands our new garden file. It is 
a gay little box, appropriately decorated with bright litho- 
graphed flowers and across the front is lettered, ““A Treasure 
Box for My Garden.” In it are neat 3x5 filing cards on 
which are printed useful garden notes and information, all 
carefully classified under proper headings. We are so proud 
of this treasure box (and it is just that) that we couldn’t 
resist telling you about it. We know that many of you have 
been looking for just some such way to file garden notes and 
clippings. Look in your local seed and garden stores for 
these garden files. They are not expensive and will, we 
believe, be generally useful to the home gardener. If you 
cannot find them in your local store, just let us know and 
we will tell you how and where they can be obtained. 


x * 


We are always delighted to get the new seed and garden 
catalogues and to read the tantalizing descriptions of new 
posies and vegetables, to say nothing of going over the good, 
practical garden notes always to be found. This year we 
were particularly attracted by the captions in one such 
catalogue—here are a few of them: “Beans that Snap with 
Tender Crispness .. . Corn with Plump, Sweet Kernels. . . 
Cucumbers for Summer Coolness . .. Lettuce, Fresh with 
Morning Dew ... Firm-Fleshed Melons, Juicy-Sweet . 
Spicy Herbs and Seasoning Plants ... Tulips with the 
Sheen of Satin ... Lilies, Tall and Stately ... A Host of 
Golden Daffodils.” Yes, we have found many, many 
interesting things in seed and garden catalogues, but, we 
have seldom found poetry as in the lines above. 


x * 


Here we are at the bottom of the page and have said 
almost nothing about Sunset. That will never do! Really 
friends, it has been a genuine pleasure to work on this 
March issue, to search out just the information and ideas 
that we thought would interest you most, to edit a happy- 
looking magazine. If you like this March book, won’t you 
write and tell us so? Your letters are always so encouraging 
to us all. The April SuNsET is a beauty—we can scarcely 
wait to get it on the presses, but it will be reaching you 
about a month from today. Until then, Adios, and good 
wishes to every one of you.—The Editors. 
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CABIN PLANS 


including cabins of log, stone 
and frame construction. 


for building and decorating 
the vacation home. 





20 


100 
CABIN IDEAS 


30 
CAMP RECIPES 


by Old Timers. 


It” Guide to Western 















CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


GRUB LISTS 


who pack in. 


Enjoy Your Own Cabin This Year 


tions about cabins and Western out- 
door life. 


[Mee book has all the answers to ques- 


It contains hundreds of cabin ideas, and 
a wealth of plans, pictures and diagrams 
that will make it easy for you to build and 
possess the vacation home of your dreams 

. . and a whole pack-kit of ideas on 
Western outdoor life, hunting, fishing, 
and camping. . ideas that will add to the 
enjoyment of your outdoor life and save 
you many times the slight cost of the 
book. 

A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 


ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 


have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 
Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ 
bag, will add to your comfort, improve 
your camp cooking, even help you catch 
a few more fish, and increase your vaca- 
tion fun for years to come. Order your 
copy today . . then give it up if you can. 


The supply of books is 
going fast. Get yours -.. 
today to avoid disap- : 
pointment. If not en- in stamps 
or coun 


tirely satisfied return 
the book and we will 
refund your money. 


POSTPAID anywhere in U.S. A. 


Order Your Copy Today! 





CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY TO SUNSET MAGAZINE 





Y I want a copy of the SUNSET 
e = * Camp and Cabin Book. I en- 
close 50c. Please mail the book 


post-haste. You are to refund 
my money if I return the book. 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Outdoor Life 


RUSTIC FURNITURE 


and how to make it. 


CARE and COOKING 
of FISH and GAME 


for hikers, campers and those 









Use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
to make every chocolate dish you 
serve better. 


Ghirardelli’s is famous for fine fla- 
vor, and more than that, it’s the 
most convenient form of chocolate. 


Hot chocolate, made with Ghirar- 
delli’s, has a new delight in store for 
you...at mealtimes, or after school. 
At bedtime, Ghirardelli’s helps you 
naturally to welcome natural, rest- 
ful sleep. It’s simple to make...and 
delicious. 

For your cakes, puddings, desserts 
of all sorts, use Ghirardelli’s in pref- 


erence to any other. No grating... 
no melting. . . . The rare aroma of 
Ghirardelli’s is a cooking and bak- 
ing thrill. 


RECIPES... 


. Send the coupon for 
current edition of the famous “Sweet 
Sixteen” Packet of Recipes, free. 
Clever and standard recipes, includ- 
ing directions for using Ghirardelli’s 
when your recipe calls for old-style 
solid chocolate. 


Listen to Ghirardelli radio programs for 
entertainment and cooking information— 
NBC (Coast chain, Orange network) Tues- 
days at 10:50 A.M.; CBS (Coast chain) Thurs- 
days at 3:00 P.M.; KSL, Thursdays at 4:00 P.M. 


-D. GHIRARDELLI Co. 
910 North Point St., San Francisco, Cali 


vera omnes me romp your famous “Sweet 


GHIRARDELLIS 


THE ORIGINAL GROUND sew 


CHOCOLATE 








